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Thomas Mann’s women characters must be considered in relation to 
the themes which he treats, such as, decadence, the struggle between das 
Biirgerliche and the artistic, ethnic problems, Egyptian-Hebrew history, 

nal contacts and experiences; also, ideas, which reflect the influence 
of Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Freud, and of Wagner’s music. It is well to 
bear this background in mind for certain aspects of his works, such as, 
the types of women characters created, the point of view from which 
they are presented, and his use of pictorial, symbolical, and Freudian 
elements. 


Perhaps it may be well to indicate the approximate number of women 
characters appearing in his works. The term “approximate” is used, since 
it is impossible at times to decide exactly, how many there are. For in- 
stance, in Lotte in Weimar, Mann has Adele Schopenhauer discuss Ottilie 
von Pogwisch and her affairs throughout more than 50 pages, averaging 
350 words to a page. Though Ottilie herself has not appeared in the 7 
chapters which have been published to date, she is included. Mann fre- 
quently uses such words as “Frauen” and “Weiber”, which give the im- 
pression of numerous women being present without identifying them 
specifically. These are not counted. Thus, no attempt has been made to 
obtain an exact number, for the result would not warrant the time spent 
in making fine distinctions between active women characters and those 
merely described, like the sleeping wife in Schwere Stunde. Besides, it is 
less important to know how many there are than to see how they are 
presented. The writings having women characters are listed chronologi- 
cally: 

1896 Enttauschung: A man longs for a girl who does not appear. 

1897 Der kleine Herr Friedemann: 9, of which 1 is a maid. Women at 
a party are mentioned too. 

1897 Der Bajazzo: 4, including 1 mother, 2 daughters, 1 girl. 

1897 Luischen: 3, plus “Damen” at a , 

1899 Der Kleiderschrank: 1, plus a nude little figure. 

1901 Buddenbrooks: Over 50, among which there are 1 salesgirl, 3 act- 
resses, 2 teachers, 1 headmistress, 1 nurse girl, a few Catholic and 
Protestant nurses from religious orders. 

1902 Gladius Dei: 5, —e 1 office girl. The sensuous charm of 1 
nude statuette of an adolescent girl and of 2 madonna paintings is 
also described. 
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1902 Die Hungernden: 1, plus women at a festival. 

1902 Tristan: 5, including 1 superintendent of a sanitarium. 6 girlhood 
friends are also mentioned. 

1903 Tonio Kréger: 10, of which 1 is an artist. 

1903 Das Wunderkind: 5, including 1 music teacher. 

1904 Fiorenza: 9, among which are 2 mistress-models, 4 nuns. There are 
unidentified beauties in gondolas too. 

1904 Beim Propheten: 8, including 1 oldish woman writer. 

1904 Ein Glick: 3, plus several girls and neglected wives. 

1905 Schwere Stunde: 1 sleeping wife. 

1907 Das Eisenbahnungliick: 1 poor old lady. 

1909 KG6nigliche Hoheit: About 42, including 1 soubrette, 1 mid-wife, 


1911 ie Jappe und Do Escobar sich priigelten: 1 mother. 

1911 Der Tod in Venedig: 8, including 1 governess. “Miirbe Frauen” 
and 1 girl, who is painting, are mentioned too. 

1924 Der Zauberberg: About 60, plus fancied figures. Among them are 
3 nurses, 1 teacher, 1 bookkeeper, 1 chorus girl. 

1926 Unordnung und friihes Leid: 5, plus Lorchen and a commercial art 
student. 

1930 Mario und der Zauberer: 3, plus an eight-year old girl-child, plus 

rudish women and old fisherwomen. 

1933 Die Geschichten Jaakobs: About 20, plus 4 goddesses, 1 witch, 
“Weibern”, “Kebsweibern”, “Frauen”, “Toéchter”, and dancers. 

1934 Der junge ~—— About 21, plus whores, temple women, and 
“Frauen”, or “Weiber”. Some reappear in the other two volumes. 

1936 Joseph in Agypten: About 46, plus mention of Babylonian dancers, 
women on the housetops, various subwives, and party guests. 

1937-1939 Lotte in Weimar: 10, including Ottilie. Others are described 
too and some may appear in the finished novel. 


This makes a total of almost 340 women, not counting those desig- 
nated as “Frauen”, or the equivalent. No deduction has been made for 
duplication of characters in the Joseph-series, since the novels are listed 
separately. Of the total there are about 5 nurse-maids, a few nurses, 5 
teachers and 3 governesses, 1 oldish writer, 2 models, 1 artist, several stu- 
dents, 1 salesgirl, 1 office girl, 1 bookkeeper, 4 actresses, 1 soubrette, 1 ex- 
dancer, several chorus girls and dancers, 2 superintendents of sanitariums, 
1 midwife, 4 nuns, a few spinsters, and servants. This group of 33 to 4o, 
whose vocational interests are specified, has all unimportant characters. 
The rest are all married women, usually of the middle class, or of the 
nobility in Europe and Egypt. There are also biblical characters, wives 
and concubines, and the more recent courtesan types. 


BASIC PATTERN: a) Physique. 

In view of this predominance of the married type, or women desired 
by men, limitations attributable to subject matter do not seem to have 
affected the basic pattern of Mann’s women characters. An Egyptian slave, 
a Hebrew maid, various goddesses, a modern European, and even a ma- 
donna painting are described much in the same fashion. If the reader did 
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not know that some women characters had been revived from biblical 
times, he might imagine them to be in existence somewhere in Europe 
today. In the Joseph-series a rather sophisticated, modern European at- 
mosphere prevails in the pastoral stage of Hebrew civilization — which 
was rather primitive after all — so that the women seem out of key with 
the era historically. Some are stilted types like Dina, whose description 
might fit a petite woman under 4o or 50 years of age in almost any cen- 
tury B.C. or A.D.: ,,[hr ungegiirteter Hemdrock aus blau und roter 
Wolle bedeckte nur eine Schulter, und die andere, bloBe, war duBerst 
lieblich in ihrer Schmalheit, die Liebe selbst, — wobei die Sache nicht 
besser, sondern nur schlimmer wurde, wenn sie den Arm an dieser Schulter 
hob, um ihn hinter den Kopf zu fiihren, so daB Sichem das feuchte Ge- 
krausel ihrer kleinen AschelhGhle sah und durch Hemd und Oberkleid 
die zierlich harten Briiste strotzten. Sehr schlimm waren auch ihre dunk- 
len Fii&chen mit kupfernen Knéchelspangen und weichen Goldringen an 
allen Zehen mit Ausnahme der groBen. Aber das Schlimmste fast waren 
die kleinen, goldbraunen Hinde, mit geschminkten Nageln, wenn sie in 
ihrem SchoBe spielten, ebenfalls mit Ringen bedeckt, kindlich und klug 
zugleich, und wenn Sichem bedachte, wie es sein miiBte, wenn diese Hande 
ihn liebkosen wiirden beim Beilager, so taumelten ihm die Sinne und die 
Luft ging ihm aus.“ 

Dina is only 13, yet she is sketched as an alluring woman. It is typical 
of Mann’s technique to depict: either a loosely fitting dress, which ex- 
poses some bare parts of the body, or a tightly clinging garment which 
accentuates all the feminine curves, various ornaments, and a few move- 
ments that attract attention to a shapely arm or leg; and then the male’s 
anticipation of enjoying these charms is ever present in a seductive scene. 
Unlike Tony Buddenbrook, few of his women characters have enough 
personality to stand out as well-rounded, living beings. It is easy to iden- 
tify them as females, but not necessarily as women with distinctive, 
spiritual individuality, such as were created by Goethe, Hebbel, or Ibsen. 
The emphasis is on mannerisms and on physical features. Perhaps this lack 
of vitality may be ascribed to the fact that some characters are created 
merely to lend atmosphere to the novel and not to add to the plot, so 
that they, like Tony’s four spinster cousins and others, might easily have 
been omitted. Similarly, some women serve only as sources of informa- 
tion for the reader, as Petepre’s mother — she, whose eyes are blind slits, 
can even see Joseph’s brown eyes that afternoon when she tells of Petepre’s 
emasculation — , or Adele in Lotte in Weimar, and Frau Stohr in the Zau- 
berberg; others, such as Barbara Hujus and Karen Karsted, are there 
simply to die, in order to heighten the effect of the ravages of disease and 
death in the sanitarium. The fact that some women also personify sym- 
bolical ideas robs them of life. Wherever the idea is of paramount im- 
portance, the individuality of the character is subordinated to it. All in 


1 Joseph I, p. 136 (16th-2oth ed., 1933). 
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all there is an astonishing uniformity of interests, a great similarity of por- 
trayal, and dependency on the male financially and emotionally. 
b) Vocation and Mentality. 

Regardless of whether the women live in Old Testament times, the 
16th, 18th, 19th, or zoth centuries, they are all dependent upon a man for 
support, either upon a husband, male relatives, or a lover. Their career is 
marriage — its success being measured largely by the size of the dowry — 
and failing to marry, the alternative is to grow old and ineligible as fast 
as possible. The duties of the average wife consist in providing heirs, and 
in supervising the children and the household. Any talents which are 
developed in music or the fine arts are used only for personal pleasure, as 
befitting that social level, but not as a means for earning a livelihood. Con- 
sequently, no woman is an independent, intellectual type, devoting herself 
to intellectual, gainful pursuits. The women in the Zauberberg read 
novels now and then, those in the Buddenbrooks might add newspapers, 
the Bible and hymns. Gerda also knows music. It must be borne in mind 
that the Buddenbrooks lived a 19th century, conservative, patrician ex- 
istence. On the whole their mental horizon does not extend beyond their 
own circle, their households, their ailments, love affairs, deaths, and hap- 
penings in the immediate vicinity. They are not ignorant, but mental 
lassitude hampers their spiritual growth. Most of the women in the other 
works are constructed on the same pattern. The women of the royal 
families receive only a superficial education, they are trained chiefly to 
make a good impression socially. Mut-em-enet uses business affairs as a 
pretext to talk to Joseph, but she has no serious intellectual interests even 
though she can read and write. However, there are a few exceptions, for 
instance, pouty Imma Spoelmann in Kénigliche Hoheit, who has a keen, 
" satirical, witty manner of expression. She studies mathematics and does 
welfare work. Her initiative and achievements are stressed, for she is the 
independent American girl. To some she represents the middle-class- 
utilitarian and aristocratic-formal existence;? to others, she is simply a type 
of the wealthy maiden of our time without any individual characteristics.* 
In some respects her interest in mathematics seems to be an escape from 
reality, for she and her father had not been popular in America. She does 
not produce anything scholarly, but she does stimulate Klaus to take a 
personal interest in the people’s problems. In Unordnung und friihes Leid 
there is also the pleasure-seeking university student, Ingrid Cornelius, who 
probably will not devote herself to an academic career. A few women in 
the story, Beim Propheten, are sufficiently alert to appear at the reading of 
a manuscript. One of them is an oldish woman writer, but nothing is said 
about her work. The artist, Lisaweta Iwanowna, in Tonio Kréger is 
familiar with Russian literature and has ideas about interpreting certain 
themes in art. In Lotte in Weimar Adele does not discuss literature with 
Lotte, but love affairs. She urges Lotte to save Ottilie from a marriage to 


2 Havenstein, M. Preufische Jabrbiicher, Vol. 148, p. 218. 
8 Bahr, Hermann. Die neue Rundschau, Vol. 4, p. 1807. 
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Goethe’s son. She accounts for Ottilie’s revival of interest in August on 
the basis of jealousy, which a clean woman * may feel for an immoral one, 
who is receiving the man’s favors. Ottilie would sacrifice herself and thus 
elevate him. Preceding this, Adele’s only comment on literature concerns 
adultery, which is supposed to have been treated in the Wahlverwandt- 
schaften from the angle of nature-mysticism,® linking love and death. In- 
asmuch as Adele was about 19 years old at this time, presumably inex- 
perienced in love affairs and too young to have acquired these ideas with 
maturity, she seems to be only a mouthpiece for Mann’s views on the era. 
When certain aspects of Goethe’s works are mentioned to Lotte by 
August, her attitude is not one of comprehension, but of admiration: ,,Im 
ganzen ist es der Frauen Teil, sich bloB zu verwundern, was so ein Mann 
nicht alles, alles denken kann.“* The last half repeats naive Margarete’s 
reference to Faust’s intellect (Faust I, |. 3211-12). Thus, Mann chose not 
to stress woman’s intelligence. 


c) Religion. 


On the whole the women are as little inclined toward religious activity 
as they are toward mental. Clara Buddenbrook is interested in religion 
and later marries a minister. Her mother devotes herself to church work 
rather seriously as she grows older. Most of the women in the Zauberberg 
find religion more acceptable from the emotional and theoretical point 
of view than from that of actual practice. They usually accept the last 
rites. In Fiorenza the beautiful Fiore arrives at church late to distract both 
the congregation and the monk, who had loved her in his youth. Fiore, 
too, is not merely an alluring, beautiful woman, but she is also the symbol 
of the city of Florence,’ for which there is a struggle between II Magnifico 
and the monk, Girolamo Savonarola. For Il Magnifico, beauty is above 
law and virtue,* whereas the monk proudly denounces earthly beauty and 
pleasure. When II Magnifico dies and Girolamo is left as the leader of the 
city, Fiore warns him against his pride, which may cause him to be burned 
at the stake. It is this last episode which displeases some, who consider it 
a misused allegorical figure that resembles Germania.® Mut, who is also 
a priestess, at first performs her official duties sincerely and finds in them 
compensation for the impotence of her husband. However, later, her in- 
terest in the church is not wholly spiritual, for she threatens Joseph, the 
foreigner, with the political power of the church to induce him to yield. 
The Hebrew women likewise seem to be actuated more by personal ex- 
pedience, subservience to custom, or to the wishes of the husbands rather 
than by any spiritual urge in their religious observances. Since the Bible 
indicates that Rebecca plans the ruse to deprive Esau of his birthright, 

4 MaB und Wert, I. Jhrg. Juli/Aug. 1938, Heft 6, p. 853. 

5 ibid., p. 852. 

6 Ma und Wert, Il. Jnrg. Marz/April 1939, Heft 4, p. 479. 

7 Krapp, Albert. Das Literarische Echo, Vol. 8, p. 1614 (Oct. 1905-Sept. 1906). 


8 Freienfels, Richard. ibid., Vol. 10, p. 391 (Oct. 1907-Oct. 1908). 
® Krapp, Albert. cf. above. p. 1614. 
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Mann sketches her as a woman with a very deep voice, a dark, eyebrow- 
like moustache, and with considerable energy and direct action. 

This, then, is a sketch of the basic pattern of womanhood as to phy- 
sique, intellect, religious interests, and social status. Before proceeding 
any further, it must be stated that this is the technique in his literary 
writings; his biographical style in characterizing women is effective, but 
different. This may be seen from his descriptions of Selma Lagerléf,'° 
Ricarda Huch," his own mother *? and sisters,’* for here he does not 
conjure up that atmosphere of sensuous appeal, so striking in the Zauber- 
berg and the Joseph-series. Mann’s use of women as symbols — illustrated 
thus far only with Imma and Fiore — has been touched upon. Additional 
examples will be indicated from time to time as they appear in connection 
with other aspects of his treatment of individual women. Since the matter 
may become a bit involved when several aspects concern one individual, 
it may be well to bear in mind that in general the core of the discussion 
will follow this sequence: Mann’s pictorial technique, his portrayal of sex 
attraction, female submissiveness and male aggressiveness, man’s ungrati- 
fied desires aroused by women, Freudian explanations of sexual maladjust- 
ments, the erotic element in relation to the universe, and finally, the male 
versus female principles. Naturally, some elements overlap, for human 
nature is complex and its complexity manifests itself in the individual 
characters, which shall be considered next. 


INDIVIDUALS: a) Pictorial Technique, b) Sex Attraction. 
Thomas Mann is an expert in the pictorial technique of description. 

He reports minutely the details of women’s dress and figure, some of 
which he repeats again and again. A few women are individualized. Take 
Tony Buddenbrook. She is a good, wholesome woman of charm, child- 
like in some ways, spirited, mischievous, attractive in appearance, slightly 
vain and impractical, with a fairly keen sense of intuition. She represents 
the family tradition and the normal, healthy Buddenbrook stock, without 
any unhealthy complexes. She has been aptly characterized by Hofmiller: 
»Prachtvoll oberflachlich, unverwiistlich, instinktsicher; sie fallt wie eine 
Katze immer auf alle vier; sie schiittelt, wie ein Hund die Nasse, alles Un- 
gliick resolut von sich ab, indem sie unaufh6rlich davon spricht.“ ** Then 
there is Madame Chauchat of the Zauberberg. She is not beautiful, but 
she has a good figure and a physical charm, which exerts a magnetic in- 
fluence on men. She is a cigarette-smoking Russian, free and careless in 
manner, whose presence is felt whether she is on or off the mountain. The 
others about her vary in personal appearance from the deformed old 

10 MaB und Wert, Il. Jhrg. Nov./ Dez. 1938, Heft 2, pp. 139-140 

11 Bemiibungen (Neue Folge der Gesam. Abh. u. kl. Aufs.) 1925. S. Fischer Ver- 

Berlin. (1-12. Aufl.), 

12 Liibeck als geistige Lebensform, (1926) Otto Quitzow Verlag, Kom.-Ges., 
oer. neue Rundschau, XXXXI. Jhrg. der freien Biihne. 6. Heft, Juni 1930. S. 


Fischer Verlag A.-G. Berlin u. Leipzig. pp. 732-769. 
Monatshefte, Vol. I, p,. 139, (1910). 
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dwarf-waitress to lovely young girls, most of whom dress in accordance 
with their type of beauty or character. Some wear bright colors to en- 
hance their appearance; others, black to emphasize their sorrow. One is 
easily hypnotized, just as is Mme. Angioliere in Mario und der Zauberer. 

The other women in the Buddenbrooks range also from the pretty 
to the ugly and decrepit, but physical decadence is not a common char- 
acteristic with them, as it is with the patients in the Zauberberg. There 
is a parallel to the dwarf-waitress in Tony’s old teacher, who is described 
thus: ,, Therese Weichbrodt war bucklig, sie war so bucklig, daB sie nicht 
viel héher war als ein Tisch. Sie war 41 Jahre alt, aber da sie niemals 
Gewicht auf duBere Wohlgefilligkeit gelegt hatte, so ging sie gekleidet 
wie eine Dame von 60 bis 70 Jahren.“‘*® Features like those of Tony’s 
cousin are often repeated: ,,die hagere, demiitige und still essende Klo- 
thilde . . .“*® Characters from various books may have features in com- 
mon: some move their lips like Tony, or have shadows about the eyes 
like Gerda, or protruding upper lips, and the like. The two Gerdas are 
also parallel types. Both are interested in music, both are beautiful, both 
have blue shadows about the eyes, and both make the men who love them 
suffer. Gerda Buddenbrook has striking red hair and Gerda von Rinn- 
lingen has auburn hair. The latter, however, is the more robust and is 
not quite as vague a type as the former. 

Then there is a group of three spinsters whom Mann has transplanted 
from Der kleine Herr Friedemann into Buddenbrooks without changing 
their appearance, names, or interests. The Buddenbrook cousins have ap- 
peared earlier as the sisters of Mr. Friedemann. As the latter, they are 
described: ,,Pfiffi, die Jiingste, die all zu klein und beleibt erschien .. . ,“ *7 
as the former, ,,Pfiffi, die Jiingste, die klein und beleibt war. . . “** Both 
have ,,eine drollige Art, sich bei jedem Worte zu schiitteln und Feuchtig- 
keit dabei in die Mundwinkel zu bekommen.“*® In each case the two 
older sisters are taller and thinner. The interest of the two groups in en- 
gagements and other events is identical. 

Gabriele Kléterjahn in Tristan has bronchial trouble, to which she 
succumbs. She is the unhealthy type common to the Zauberberg, but ac- 
cording to her interests, she resembles Gerda Buddenbrook, for she is 
extremely fond of music. After her son dies, Gerda returns to her father 
to play duets with him, but the artistic Gabriele dies. She cannot adjust 
herself to the “biirgerliche” existence, exemplified by her robust husband 
and young son. 

With photographic precision Mann also reproduces with telling effect 
the images of women who appeal to men and influence them through 
personal charm and emotional attraction. Though there are few out- 
standing women characters in his works as a whole, there is usually one 

15 Buddenbrooks I, (S. Fischer Verlag, Berlin, 1901) p. 105. 
18 jbid., p. 222. 
17 Novellen I, (S. Fischer Verlag, Berlin, 1925), p. 10. 


18 Buddenbrooks I, p. 302. 
19 Novellen I, p. 10. 
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in each novel who stands out in personal charm and in excellence of 
characterization. The others revolve about her as satellites. Well-drawn 
are Antonie Buddenbrook, Clawdia Chauchat, Gerda von Rinnlingen, and 
Fiore, and overdrawn is Mut-em-enet, who finally becomes a caricature. 
Imma becomes almost monotonous with her broken voice, her wagging 
head, big brown-black eyes, and poutiness. Rachel, the more delicate, 
feminine, relatively unfruitful wife, and Lea, the unattractive, robust, 
fecund wife, are contrasted chiefly in physique, but otherwise they con- 
form to the mores of their time. There is rivalry between them, mostly 
because of Lea’s greater fecundity and Jacob’s preference for Rachel, but 
it is not rivalry over love. Though Lotte’s name graces the title of 
Mann’s latest work, she is a vague, feminine, non-selfassertive, motherly 
creature, the overwhelmed recipient of Mann’s views on the Goethe 
period, delivered to her by his spokesmen: Adele, Riemer, and August 
von Goethe. The emphasis is so much on the era that his pictorial tech- 
nique has been used with a restraint, resembling that exercised in his 
biographical style. For the most part all of the women characters reveal 
common traits: curiosity, interest in gossip, respect for family traditions, 
pride, and sympathy toward each other. 

One element, used moderately in the writings prior to the Zauberberg 
and the Joseph-series, has been accentuated so much in the latter that it 
is the most obvious feature of Mann’s later descriptions of women. It is 
the emphasis on those parts of the female figure which presumably arouse 
passion in men. The earlier works do mention the lace revealing Gerda 
Buddenbrook’s neck, Imma’s arms, Ingaborg’s chiffon sleeves; also, the 
nudity of the madonna *° and of the small figure in the wardrobe, but 
they are little stressed. With the Zauberberg it is different. The women 
dress in accordance with the mode mentioned by Hans Castorp, who 
thinks, the art of dress practiced universally by women, half revealing 
half concealing, is intended to arouse men’s longing.** Of course, Nature’s 
ultimate purpose in making men curious about a woman’s body is to in- 
sure perpetuation of the race.** Even though Hans says that there is there- 
fore no point in a man becoming interested in a sick woman, this interest 
is constantly in the foreground among the patients. The Zauberberg 
portrays the low-necked dress of Frau Redisch, the careless tilt of Madam 
Chauchat’s sleeve, the curves and bare arms of numerous women, and an 
assortment of flat, full, diseased, and agitated breasts; also, a painting of 
Madame Chauchat, which attempts to capture that elusive, sensuous qual- 
ity peculiar to her. Later even the tiny, bare shoulder of the five-year old 
Lorchen is conspicuously displayed; but not long after that, the prudish- 
ness of women at the sight of the naked, eight-year old girl on the beach 
is displeasing ** to the author. In the Joseph-series Mann draws attention 
to women’s breasts, regardless of whether the slaves were usually semi- 

20 Nov. I, p. 192. 
21 ZB. I, p. 217. 


22 ibid., p. 218. 
28 Mario und der Zauberer, (S. Fischer Verlag, Berlin, 1930) p. 30. 
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nude, or whether Egyptians always wore sheer, gossamer, transparent 
clothing, or whether some women just happened to have prominent 
breasts. He seems to superimpose upon that era of unsophisticated, natural, 
frank relationships between the sexes a semi-Victorian atmosphere which 
might induce a vicarious thrill for the modern reader over an illicit glimpse 
of the female figure, that is usually clothed nowadays wherever climate 
and custom demand it. Mann pens a graphic word picture of breasts, upon 
which he focuses the eye, in various stages of nakedness, fullness, and 
agitation. 

Regardless of the age of the women, Mann finds some occasion for 
them to display their bodies and breasts: Reuben seduces his father’s con- 
cubine because of his insatiable desire ,,nach Bilha’s reifen, aber kunstvoll 
unterhaltenen Reizen, nach ihren noch starren Briisten, ihrem zierlichen 
Bauch, . . . “?* and when Bilha crouches before Jacob, she admits the 
affair ,,indem sie sich mit den Nageln die Briiste zeriB, . . .““** When 
Rebecca is first mentioned, attention is called to her breasts, of which the 
nipples are sore and inflamed because of Esau’s fang-like teeth; later, as 
a middle-aged woman, we see ,,ihre bernsteinbraunlichen Schultern, an 


deren Rundung die Jahre so wenig noch geriihrt hatten . . . waren blob 
vom Schleier, . . .** Esau saw Rebecca’s maid running ,,so daf ihr die 
Briiste hiipften.“** Lea’s maid, ,,die hochbusige Silpa,“ . . .** becomes 


Jacob’s concubine. Though some of the servants receive but passing men- 
tion, Mann usually describes their state of undress: Laban’s ,,Magd, . . . 
strich 6fters mit den Fingerspitzen beider Hande die Brosamen von ihren 
langen Briisten.“ *° When Rachel’s maid comes running to report that 
Laban is approaching, the maid takes ,,den Saum ihres Rockes zwischen 
die Zahne . . ., so daB sie vorne ganz bloB war. . . “*° Mut confides in 
two slave women, the ,,Kebsweibe Meh-en-Wesecht, einer Kleinen, Mun- 
teren mit offenem Haar und in durchsichtigem Hemd, und einer alten 
Gummiesserin, ... Tabubu . .. , greis das Haar, schwarz die Haut und 
die Briiste wie Schlauche — ,“** This verbal, photographic technique en- 
ables the reader to visualize each detail, presented vividly and concretely 
as to size, shape, color; sometimes even as to odor and sound. Almost 
every time that these characters appear, some variation of the original 
phrase about the breasts accompanies them, just as certain refrains in 
Wagner’s music identify the characters. 

However, Mut herself — with numerous descriptions of her physique, 
her filmy garments, her artful make-up, her sensuous mouth and a certain 
earthiness ingrained in her nature — illustrates best Mann’s method of giv- 
ing graphic representation to sexual longing embodied in the female to 
the exclusion of any other idea, when he writes: ,,Muts Busen seinerseits, 
sonst zierlich-jungfraulich, hatte sich kraft ihrer Ergriffenheit sehr stark 
und prangend entfaltet, er bildete sehr groBe Liebesfriichte, deren strotzen- 

24—25 Joseph I, p. 35. 
26 Joseph I, pp. 172, 179. 


27—28—29—80 ibid., pp. 179, 327, 221, 379, resp. 
81 Joseph Il, p. 557 (1-r0th Aufl.) 
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den Vordrang ein Etwas von Vettelhaftigkeit einzig und allein durch den 
Gegensatz zukam, in welchem die Magerkeit, ja Diirre der gebrechlichen 
Schulterblatter dazu stand. Die Schultern selbst erschienen zart, schmal, 
ja kindlich-rithrend, und die Arme daran hatten an Fiille stark eingebiiBt, 
sie waren fast diinn geworden. Ganz anders stand es mit den Schenkeln, 
die, wiederum in einem, man méchte sagen, unerlaubten Gegensatz zu den 
oberen Extremitaten, sich iiber Gebiihr stark und bliihend entwickelt 
hatten, . . . “*? This is the incarnation of emotional suspense and sex urge 
congealed in plastic form, — in fact, it is a caricature of the bewitching 
power of the sex drive. 

There are similar instances in which Mann creates an atmosphere of 
suspense by stressing other features at first, such as the eyes of Rachel: 
aber das Hiibscheste und Schénste war eben ihr Schauen, war der durch 
Kurzsichtigkeit eigentiimlich verklarte und versiiBte Blick ihrer schwarzen, 
vielleicht ein klein wenig schief geschlitzten Augen: dieser Blick, in den, 
. . . die Natur allen Liebreiz gelegt hatte, den sie einem Menschenblick 
nur irgend verleihen mag, — eine tiefe, flieBende, redende, schmelzende, 
freundliche Nacht, voller Ernst und Spott, . . . “** Frequent allusion is 
made to these eyes with a variation of the modifiers: ,,die Augen voll 
siiBen Dunkels,“** ,,die freundliche Nacht ihrer Augen,“ ** ,,die holden 
schwarzen Augen,“ ** ,,ihre lieben Augen,“*’ and ,,ihre hiibschen und 
schénen Augen.“ ** Their dark loveliness is a theme which persists and 
is carried over into the third volume in the person of Joseph, whose seduc- 
tive eyes are among other things the cause of Mut’s passion for him. Lea 
is labeled by her unattractive eyes: ,,Aber ihre griin-grauen Augen schiel- 
ten triibselig an der langen geréteten Nase herab, und gerétet waren auch 
die grindigen Lider dieser Augen, sowie ihre Hinde, die sie ebenso zu 
verbergen suchte wie den verquernen Blick ihrer Augen, iiber den sie 
bestaindig mit einer Art schamhafter Wiirde die Wimpern senkte.“ *® On 
two other occasions her eyes are blue,*® but they are always ugly, except 
in the darkness of the wedding night, when Jacob fancies that he has the 
dark-haired Rachel before him instead of the ashy-blond haired, or blond 
Lea: ,,Da seine sehenden Hinde ihr Antlitz verlieBen und fanden ihren 
Leib und die Haut ihres Leibes,... Und war dem Jaakob das Labanskind 
eine herrliche Gesellin diese ganze wehende Nacht hindurch, grof in der 
»;Wollust und riistig zu zeugen, .. . “ ** Thus the suspense and desire linked 
to these charms culminates in a revel unsurpassed anywhere in his writ- 
ings. Of course, even this undisguised surrender to the erotic acquires 
symbolical meaning, which, however, is blotted out momentarily by the 
sensual element. The symbolical implications will be discussed later. 

Incidentally, Mann’s description of Tolstoy in 1922 might aptly be 
applied to Jacob. Tolstoy,** married and living in a Judaic Old Testament 
atmosphere, amidst cattle breeding and agricultural pursuits, enjoying a 
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family life of healthy, god-fearing animal pleasure, has many features in 
common with Jacob; and the disillusionment and remorse that Tolstoy 
suffered after sexual indulgence ** during his younger, bachelor days might 
well have inspired the picture of Jacob, nauseated, tricked, and angry after 
he discovers that Lea is his wife. 


c) Submissiveness and Aggressiveness. 


But now we must proceed to the author’s conception of other femi- 
nine traits, which he has employed almost as consistently as his depiction 
of externals, namely, the passive and submissive state of the emotions. 
Most of the normal women characters exhibit this feature; it is only when 
a primeval emotion undermines Mut’s self-restraint that she becomes ab- 
normally aggressive. The women are usually homemakers and objects of 
man’s affection, and most of them, except Mut, do not suffer from unre- 
quited love. Instead, it is the men who suffer and show the havoc wrought 
by the passion which women engender. Their plight is revealed by the 
author’s and the victim’s comments. To be sure, the women desire mar- 
riage — that is their traditional career — but love is not the prime con- 
sideration; in fact, it is often absent or subordinated to the size of the 
dowry, and sometimes to expediency, as in Tony Buddenbrook’s second 
marriage, which is to wipe out ** the stigma of divorce. Despite this, 
Tony obtains a second divorce rather than sacrifice self-respect.** She 
does not conform to the same degree as her grandmother had, who even 
giggled exactly like her husband.** Such self-effacement is summed up 
by the husband at the deathbed of the old lady, ,,die ihm niemals ein 
groBes Gliick, niemals einen groBen Schmerz bereitet, die aber viele lange 
Jahre mit klugem Anstand bei ihm ausgehalten und nun ebenfalls langsam 
davonging.“ ** Perhaps this epitomizes the “biirgerliche” relationships 
prevailing in that era. Most of the normal women prior to the Joseph- 
series do not reveal any great preoccupation with their love-life. Even 
the energetic Imma Spoelmann is passive in this respect, and in the Joseph- 
series, Dina and Lea are very submissive. 

To be sure, Mann considers the idea obsolete that the wife obey her 
husband, but he does state that success in marriage is based on two ele- 
ments: domination and subordination. ,,Ein Teil . . . muB der dienende, 
duldende sein, und dem patriarchalischen Geist der alten, der ‘klassischen’ 
Ehe zufolge war es die Frau.“ ** Since social changes have altered the 
status of women, much more ,,Riicksicht, Takt, Diplomatie, Zartheit, 
Giite, Nachsicht, Selbstbeherrschung, Kunst. . .“*® are necessary now 
than formerly for a happy marriage. Although the men in Mann’s works 
are not oppressive masters, the women are usually submissive. When they 
deviate from this path, their marriage fails too, as in the case of Tony 
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Buddenbrook and Mut. Inversely, Imma seems destined for a happy 
wedded life when she becomes less sarcastic and less self-sufficient. 

This use of the passive state coincides with the opinion expressed by 
Hans Castorp to Peeperkorn, when he states: ,,wie sehr sie [die Frauen] 
in ihrem Verhalten zum Mann abhangig sind von dem Verhalten des 
Mannes zu ihnen. . . Die Frauen . . . sind reaktive Geschépfe, ohne selb- 
standige Initiative, lassig im Sinne von passiv... Die Frau . . . betrachtet 
sich in Liebesangelegenheiten primar durchaus als Objekt, sie 1aBt es an 
sich herankommen, sie wahlt nicht frei, sie wird zum wahlenden Subjekt 
der Liebe erst auf Grund des Mannes, und auch dann noch, . . . ist ihre 
Wahlfreiheit — vorausgesetzt nur eben, daB es sich nicht um eine gar 
zu betriibte Seele von Mann handelt, aber selbst das kann nicht als strenge 
Bedingung gelten — ist also ihre Wahlfreiheit sehr beeintrachtigt und be- 
stochen durch die Tatsache, daB sie gewahlt wurde.“ °° 

Peeperkorn, in turn, enlarges upon this theory: ,,Den Mann berauscht 
seine Begierde, das Weib verlangt und gewiartigt, von seiner Begierde, 
berauscht zu werden. Daher unsere Verpflichtung zum Gefiihl.“ ** Myn- 
herr Peeperkorn, a large, powerful man, evidently succeeds in carrying 
out his idea for a time, for he is able to dominate Clawdia Chauchat, his 
companion, completely. She, who has a husband somewhere in Russia 
and excites such violent emotions in her admirers, though herself little 
moved, utters similar views to Hans: ,,Er liebt mich . . . und seine Liebe 
macht mich stolz und dankbar und ihm ergeben. . . Sein Gefiihl zwang 
mich, ihm zu folgen und ihm zu dienen.“** She adds: ,,Man wire keine 
Frau, wenn man nicht um eines Mannes willen, . . . fiir den man ein 
Gegenstand des Gefiihls und der Angst um das Gefiihl ist, auch Erniedri- 
gungen in den Kauf nehmen wollte.“ ** 

Similar acceptance of domination is expressed by Petepre’s mother as 
the old couple ruminates upon his emasculation. It discusses whether the 
male, lordly element, “das Herrliche,” in Nature attempts to dominate 
the female element, or “Mutterstoff.” Long ago she had agreed to her 
husband’s plan for emasculation: ,,Denn das Weib liebt den Mann, und 
so liebt und empfangt es auch seine Gedanken, ob’s gleich die ihren nicht 
sind. Dem Heiligen gehért das Weib, um des Mannes und Herrn willen 
aber liebt es das Herrliche. Und so kamen wir auf das Opfer und auf 
die Versohnung.“ ** 

Even Joseph, the young slave, considers aggressiveness properly a 
male trait, not a woman’s. Mann remarks: ,,daB seine [ Josephs] erweckte 
Mannlichkeit nicht wollte ins leidend Weibliche herabgesetzt sein durch 
einer Herrin mannliches Werben, nicht Ziel, sondern Pfeil sein wollte 
der Lust,...“™ 

He considers Mut’s concern over Joseph’s activities typical for 
women. He believes it reveals ,,den Neid des liebenden Weibes auf das 
Ausgefiilltsein des mannlichen Daseins . . . , die Eifersucht des nichts als 
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empfindenden Wesens auf die Sachgehalte, die den Raum des geliebten 
Lebens zu so groBem Teile in Anspruch nehmen und ihr das Leidend- 
MiiBige eines nur der Empfindung gewidmeten Lebens zu fiihlen geben. 
Das Streben der Frau nach Teilnehmung an solchen Inhalten entspringt 
allgemein aus dieser Eifersucht, auch wenn sie nicht praktisch-6konomi- 
scher, sondern geistiger Art sind.“ °° 


d) Unsatisfied Desire. 


Mut is the first woman whose emotions are analyzed at great length. 
Lea and Rachel express their ideas, but they do not disclose unsatisfied 
passion. Hitherto, Mann has shown chiefly the longing awakened by the 
women, sometimes unwittingly. Some men — Lilli’s lover in Die Hun- 
gernden, Bajazzo, and Tonio Kroger — do not even tell the women of 
their love. In Gefallen Irma tries to soothe her disillusioned student-lover, 
whe has discovered that another man has spent the night with her, by 
asserting that all theatrical people do that. *** Gerda Buddenbrook leaves 
her husband unsatisfied because there is a coldness about her which he 
cannot dispel. She symbolizes the detached artist. ,,Innerlich kalt fiihlt 
sie ihr Fremdsein allem Menschlichen gegeniiber nicht, aber andere, vor 
allem der Gemahl leiden darunter.“ ** Although she is 45 and her husband 
48, she has retained her youth remarkably well, while he has aged pre- 
maturely. Thus, he has reason to suffer agony during the long silences 
between musical selections which she plays alone with a younger admirer. 
Amra in Luischen keeps her husband at a distance so that he weeps with 
longing and later dies in anger when he discovers her infidelity.** Both 
Gerda and Amra have much in common with Mut-em-enet, particularly 
Amra, the exotic creature, who too has a large, flabby, older husband — 
not quite a mountain of flesh such as Petepre — but a man who feels him- 
self guilty of having deprived a real man of the opportunity of marrying 
her. He too has an official position, so that the idea later elaborated in 
Mut had already germinated in 1897. However, Amra was not frustrated 
in love, for she and her musician-lover *® did not suppress their desires. 
The coquette, Gerda von Rinnlingen, uses her charm just as unmercifully. 
Her disappointed admirer, Mr. Friedemann, drowns himself to end the 
agony. Fiore is even more accomplished and unscrupulous and glorifies 
in her charm, for she says: ,,Jeden verlangt nach mir.“ * Girolamo, a 
monk, has sublimated his burning desire for her by preaching against vice. 
Lorenzo di Medici, whose mistress she is, feels a kinship with the monk 
because of his own unquenched fire. She bestows her favors only on 
masterful men. 

Clawdia’s influence on men is equally devastating, perhaps the more 
so because she is on the magic mountain, where conventions matter less 
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and disease has broken down restraints. Mann is of the opinion that “ill- 
ness lessens human dignity by over-emphasizing the physical and unduly 
attracting attention to the body by lowering man to the material plane. 
Under the other aspect, . . . illness may be conceived as ennobling its 
victim.“ ** Der Zauberberg illustrates the former by showing a greater 
preoccupation with sex life among the women and the depths to which 
men are stirred by the physical appeal of these women. Mann has in- 
corporated this idea in Clawdia of whom Eloesser says: ,,Clawdia Chau- 
chat ist die Liebe, die nervenstreichelnd ans Riickenmark geht, ist das 
Narkotikon des in Willenlosigkeit hineinschmeichelnden Ostens. Clawdia 
ist die Venus im Zauberberg, die Faszination der Krankheit als der un- 
ziichtigen Form des Lebens.“ *? Hans Castorp sometimes turns pale as he 
gazes at Clawdia’s figure. ** Wehsal, whom she spurns, is almost beside 
himself with passion so ,,daB ich [Wehsal] mich in den Arm bei®e und in 
die Luft greife und mir nicht zu helfen weiB.“ °* 


e) Freudian Psychology. 


This sex attraction is not only divorced from reason, but opposed to 
it. Mann’s attempts to explain the conduct of such individuals on the basis 
of sex show him to be a disciple of Freud. There is evidence of this in 
the lectures, on sex and suppressed desires, which are given by the phy- 
sician on the mountain. An effort is made to ascertain how much human 
health is affected by the repression of certain instincts and desires. The 
author does not endeavor to have his characters analyze all of their desires 
and solve their problems, but his male characters are introspective so that 
they reveal much of their psychic life. He also makes use of fantasy, 
which Freud would interpret as that side of human thinking which repre- 
sents our inmost desires and longings,°** as fulfilled, or capable of fulfill- 
ment. Hans Castorp’s flights of fancy, in which he visualizes love scenes 
between himself and Clawdia, are in this category, and so is the role of 
fancy in Der Kleiderschrank, where Albrecht’s emotions are stirred by a 
diminutive, nude woman,” who might be regarded as the corporeal mani- 
festation of his longing. 

In Unordnung und friihes Leid, Lorchen’s infatuation with Max may 
have been suggested by Freud’s Oedipus-complex. The five-year old 
Lorchen is also a symbol, that of Disorder, showing the confusion and 
changing conditions of life during the period of inflation in Germany. 


Not every psychic disturbance in the women characters is linked di- 
rectly to sex-difficulties. One, or possibly two, may have other causes. In 
K@6nigliche Hoheit the family symbolizes the formal type of existence in 
which appearance counts for much. Within this circle Klaus Heinrich’s 
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mother has the function of being beautiful and of exhibiting her beauty 
to their subjects. When beauty fades, she becomes insane, for she has lost 
her chief interest in life and lacks other interests to replace it. ,,[hr 
reprasentatives Sein hat ihr eigenmenschliches Sein aufgezehrt.“*’ An- 
other woman, the Countess Léwenjoul, who has slight mental aberrations 
and also the habit of sucking her lip, is a fantastic representation of what 
Mann thinks we would all be, if we did not know how to exercise control 
over ourselves.*® When she does let her mind wander, she thinks of lewd 
women, from which fact one might deduce that sexual maladjustments 
are partially responsible. She has long been separated from her husband, 
a gay cavalier. 


Disappointments in love have not caused noticeable psychic distur- 
bances in women prior to the Joseph-series. In fact, there are only two 
instances in which love even makes women unhappy, and these are in 
Ein Gliick. Here the Baroness Anna undergoes torture because of her 
husband’s indiscreet conduct, while the chorus girl with whom he dances 
yearns for the company of a young cadet."® The creation of Mut, con- 
sumed with passion, might seem to be a radical departure from his earlier 
types, were it not for the fact that she actually exhibits a synthesis of ele- 
ments previously developed, namely: the shattering of a formal, secure 
existence, woman in a symbolical role, and unrequited love, heretofore a 
man’s problem. All that remained was to present her development as a 
case study of the subconscious on the basis of Freud’s teachings with the 
emotional element rather than the symbolical predominating. Yet all ele- 
ments are sufficiently interwoven to complicate her character more than 
that of any other woman, for Mann’s theories on beauty, the clash be- 
tween Hebrew and Egyptian civilizations, and the interpretation of Mut’s 
conduct in the light of modern psychology are all involved. 


f) The Erotic and the Universe. 


Mann devotes about fifty pages of the first volume of the Joseph- 
series to his theory of the origin of life. The world is divided into: ,,drei 
personalen Elemente der Materie, der Seele und des Geistes . . .“*° It 
seems, the soul possessed a strong, erotic, procreative urge, which brought 
about union with inert matter, resulting in forms of life. The spirit, or 
intelligence, urged disunion again, manifesting itself in disintegration and 
death; it may even inhibit somewhat the primeval, erotic urge. This urge 
apparently represents the propagative force in nature and man for the 
Egyptians as well as the Hebrews, especially for the latter, whose cere- 
mony of circumcision recognizes procreation in their pact with the God 
of Isreal. On this basis one might interpret the union of Lea and Jacob 
on the wedding night not merely as the gratification of the sex urge, 
which had been stimulated by long years of waiting for Rachel and the 
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custom of secluding the bride for a few days prior to the ceremony, but 
also as the satisfaction of the dark and silent conscience of the flesh, that 
does not recognize arbitrary discriminations, which man might make 
through his intelligence in the light of day. This conscience does not rule 
out an ugly face like that of Lea, whom Mann cites as an example ™ of 
the blighting effect that an ugly face may inflict upon a person with a 
flawless figure. He emphasizes the importance of a beautiful face to a 
woman. He has not yet shown the effect of an ugly body on a woman 
with a lovely face. His theory links beauty with sex attraction. Conse- 
quently, he describes Mut carefully, noting the merits and demerits of her 
appearance. Among the assets are an excellent, well preserved, virgin 
figure; among the handicaps, minor irregularities of facial features and the 
fact that she is fortyish, or of uncertain age. She conceals this somewhat 
by the artful use of cosmetics, becoming clothing, and style of hairdress, 
so that she may attract Joseph, who has fired her passion. This belated 
awakening to the call of the flesh makes her realize, just as Mann indicates 
that Rachel must have realized, the futility of substituting ‘* anything 
for actual propagation, whether it be substitute-motherhood, or an official, 
formal existence. Thus the silent conscience for these two is clearly the 
dominant factor in their lives. Rachel’s nervousness and impatience over 
a long period of sterility is expanded into complete disintegration of self- 
control with Mut. It appears as if their conduct were influenced less by 
their volition than by this blind instinct, seeking expression in motherhood. 
Mann indicates that Nature is ruthless sometimes and might reduce 
mothers to a living, protective hull, which envelops the unborn child, 
struggling fiercely to extricate itself, as in the case of Rachel."* The im- 
portant thing for Nature is the child, to whom the mother has imparted 
some of her ego (Ich), and in the procreation of which, both parents 
have experienced a form of “Stirb und Werde” by transmitting to it some 
of their own traits. By imputing to Egyptian philosophy the presence of 
male and female elements in Nature, which are striving for union and 
the elimination of the duality in Nature caused by the division into two 
distinct sexes, Mann expresses the same idea of loneliness and longing for 
procreation already explained at the beginning of the Joseph-series. Also, 
by using Mut’s eyes as a symbol for her mind and spirit and her sensuous 
mouth as the symbol for the powerful sex instinct, he has pointed out 
the contradictory forces at work. These, in addition to her function of 
symbolizing a negative force, that is, Egypt as a “Totenreich”, seal her 
fate, so that only an explanation of her conduct remains to be given. This 
is not on moral grounds, for the sex code of Egypt differed from that of 
Jews and Christians. Mann treats her conduct as an illness, intelligible 
on the basis of Freud’s frustration-aggression hypothesis, which claims 
that whenever a person’s natural impulses are frustrated, he commits 
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acts of aggression against the frustrator, against others, or against himself. 
Mann admits that not all women are actively emotional;"* the unemotional 
ones are content with maintaining their official social life. Mut was like 
these before Joseph awakened her to a consciousness of her womanhood,” 
but when once aroused, Mann shows how little all else avails against the 
conscience of the flesh.”¢ Accompanying that is Nature’s tendency to 
make women coquettes.”7 Mut develops a host of coquettish tricks. The 
Freudian explanation of Mut’s dream ** about cutting her finger, upon 
which the dream-Joseph presses his lips to stop the bleeding, resembles 
Mann’s technique for the men characters earlier. It is the first time, how- 
ever, that he uses the mother-wife-sister complex,”* for he had never cre- 
ated a woman character before, which had exhibited even remotely the 
same intensity of passion. Mut bites her tongue to suppress her desire, 
much like Wehsal, who bites his arm. When she does begin talking pub- 
licly and dramatizing her lot, she arranges a finger-cutting episode at her 
party for all the ladies, astonished at Joseph’s unexpected arrival. The 
boasts of some of these married women about sexual intercourse with men 
other than their husbands seem out of keeping with the tolerance of the 
Egyptian code,*° which Mann mentions earlier. It reminds one of the 
inferiority complexes to which infidelity among middle-aged philanderers 
is attributed nowadays and to which Mann ascribes the excesses of August 
von Goethe.*t Of course, the boasts are intended to intensify Mut’s de- 
sires and to show the handicaps imposed by her social status. The pitch 
of Mut’s passion is symbolized in the transformation of Mut’s body so 
that the breasts and legs become disproportionately prominent. It is 
curious that Mann does not go a step further and have her develop a 
case of simulated pregnancy. Instead, he is content to let Mut’s conscience 
of the flesh demand immediate gratification of passion, for frustration in 
this would unbalance her without regard to Nature’s ultimate aims. It is 
this witchery of the sex urge that has made her a caricature of her former 
self in physique and actions, which are described in detail throughout al- 
most 200 pages. Mann states that ,,das Hexenhafte nichts anderes ist, als 
iibersteigerte und unerlaubt auf die Spitze getriebene Weiblichkeit;“ . . .** 
He has at last found a vehicle for conveying full details of his Freudian 
explanations of human conduct in an atmosphere of decadence. Compared 
with his earlier gropings in this field, this attempt seems saturated with 
attention to the sex urge, which is alluded to in constant references to 
parts of Mut’s body and the devices for seducing Joseph with or without 
spiritual satisfaction. Her desperation is revealed early by her preference 
for death ** rather than renunciation of Joseph, and it accounts for the 
savage directness toward achieving her goal. Mut even suggests the mur- 
der of Petepre and threatens Joseph, if he should refuse to yield. Though 
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Joseph is ready to succumb to her seduction, he is saved by a vision, and 
the positive force of Israel triumphs over the negative one of Egypt. 
Frustrated, Mut insists on punishment of Joseph. She will doubtless com- 
mit suicide, which was hinted at earlier in her brooding, since her former, 
secure, formal existence has been shattered and not supplanted by any- 
thing else. This course coincides with the frustration-aggression hy- 
pothesis which Mann has embodied in the person of Mut-em-enet, his only 
example of a ruthlessly aggressive woman. 


Being more heavily encumbered with symbolical significance than was 
Tony Buddenbrook, or Madame Chauchat, it was difficult to keep her on 
the plane of a convincing, human individual. Thus, she is less plausible as 
a human being than is Tony, his most skillfully drawn woman character. 
The latter has a genuineness, which is often lacking in others. She is not 
a vague or stilted type. Perhaps this is true because the novel itself deals 
more with the problem of heredity and environment than with Freudian 
complexes of individuals, or with highly symbolical creatures in an at- 
mosphere of voluptuous decadence. In treating the problem of mind 
versus body in the Joseph-series, Mann delved more deeply into the 
“Schlamm”, which anchored the roots of the water lily — a symbol for 
Mut — than he did into the mysteries of the blossom. The “Schlamm” 
naturally includes the dark, mysterious forces of Nature. Similarly other 
natural processes, such as Rachel’s childbirth, have been featured here, so 
that minute details of the attending discomforts are reported. These had 
all been omitted earlier at the births in the Buddenbrooks and Kénigliche 
Hoheit. Again recently Mann’s most vivid bit of description of Christiane 
von Goethe in Lotte in Weimar states that she died of a miscarriage. She 
was 51. Thus, he has conveyed vivid impressions of physical motherhood 
rather those of spiritual forces, shaping the character of children. 


g) Male versus Female Principles. 


Such physical and sensual elements have long been present in his 
works, but the earlier presentation of them seems to have been more subtle. 
In Fiorenza (1904) the enjoyment of sensuous beauty, incarnated in Fiore 
and other women with less lovely bodies, is portrayed with humanistic 
frankness, but the birth pains of unimportant unwed mothers are omitted. 
The emphasis is on the gulf between “Geist” and “Schénheit”, which 
arouses longing in both Lorenzo di Medici and in the monk. Fiore is the 
distracting factor, but as yet Mann shows no sharp cleavage between the 
male and female principles, nor is the erotic element coupled with the 
deep, dark conscience of the flesh as it is in the Joseph-series. The situa- 
tion slightly resembles that in the Zauberberg (1924) in so far as the 
physical threatens to distract Hans from the spiritual. Settembrini, the 
humanist, attempts to occupy Hans Castorp’s mind intellectually to keep 
him from falling completely under the sway of the sensual in the person 
of Madame Chauchat. Although no attempt has been made here to ascer- 
tain all the stages by which Mann arrived at his formula of female prin- 
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ciple versus male principle, an earlier ‘ication of his awareness of it 
may be pointed out in the essay on Freduick the Great (1914). He speaks 
of Frederick as not being attracted in the orthodox way by the feminine 
counter-pole.** His anti-femininity, manifesting itself in his wars against 
Russia, Austria, France — all ruled directly or indirectly by women — was 
probably aimed at the female element, which offended his masculinity.** 
In 1921, when Mann compares Carmen with the heroine in Herman Un- 
gar’s “Geschichte eines Mordes,” he calls Carmen ,,das Instrument der 
Verfiihrung, die Ur-Widersacherin des mannlichen Prinzips”, . . He 
also includes the opinion that nothing real can be accomplished without 
employing all forces of life,*” the good as well as the bad, adding: ,,Jene 
pazifistische Humanitat, die das natiirliche, d.h. bése Teil des Menschen 
radikalistisch verneint und nur auf ‘Geist’ besteht, geht véllig in die Irre. 
Der Geist ist gro8; aber mit dem Menschlichen und seiner Bildung fallt 
er durchaus nicht zusammen. Nichts Lebendiges entsteht aus ‘Giite’.“ ** 
He concludes with a quotation from Nietzsche about the mysterious 
duality of human nature, the fertile soil from which all acts spring.*® 

The Zauberberg with its sultry, sensuous atmosphere and the irffiltra- 
tion of Freudian psychology already bears the i imprint of these ideas, but 
the amplification of them, plus problems of the conscience of the flesh, is 
featured prominently in the Joseph-series, a medium for personifying ideas 
about whole civilizations. The emphasis on the carnal might even leave 
an unsuspecting reader unaware of the symbolical implications, which are 
often overshadowed by the details of Mut-em-enet’s degeneration, depicted 
with compelling artistry of language. This exquisite style gives the spirit 
of decadence a gorgeous veneer, somewhat on the principle of the whited 
sepulchre. 

In Lotte in Weimar, written more in a biographical style thus far, 
the elements of masculinity and femininity appear several times. When 
August von Goethe tells Lotte of Goethe’s rejuvenation and revival of 
literary productivity after his visit with the Willemars, Lotte compares 
mental productivity with child-bearing: a woman has reason to gaze with 
admiration ,,auf eine soviel gréBere Bestandigkeit des Mannlichen, auf 
die Ausdauer . . . , mit der geistige Fruchtbarkeit gegen die weibliche- 
kreatiirliche im Vorteil ist.“ °° When August reveals that he has given up 
his friendship for Arnim in favor of the younger Heinrich Voss, Charlotte 
calls his conduct typical of the male world, ,,einer Welt der Prinzipien 
und der Unerbittlichkeit, vor der wir anderen Frauen denn doch immer 
mit halb respektvollem, halb lachelndem Kopfschiitteln stehen. Wir sind 
Kinder der Natur und der Toleranz im Vergleiche mit euch Gestrengen, 
und ich fiirchte, wir kommen euch dessentwegen manchmal wie elbische 
Wesen vor. Ob nicht aber ein gut Teil der Anziehung, die unser armes 
Geschlecht auf euch ausiibt, sich aus der Erholung vom Prinzipiellen er- 
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klart, die ihr bei uns findet? Wenn wir euch sonst gefallen, pflegt eure 
Prinzipienstrenge ein Auge zuzudriicken, ... “®' In the 7th chapter Mann 
characterizes Schiller: ,er war . .. Mann im Uberma8 und bis zur Un- 
natur, denn das rein Mannliche, Geist, Freiheit, Wille, ist Unnatur, . . . “ °? 
A similar idea, regarding woman’s preoccupation with emotional and 
man’s with mental and economic problems has already been quoted from 
the Joseph-series in discussing women’s passive status. Thus, it is evident 
that woman’s realm is that of emotion, man’s that of the intellect with 
digressions into the emotional to find relaxation. 


CONCLUSION: 


Despite Mann’s intensification of the decadent and sensual elements 
in depicting most of his later women characters, it may be said in con- 
clusion that his basic formula for them is almost unchanged throughout 
his works: women are simply more or less pretty females, who exert their 
greatest influence through sex attraction, not through virtue, intellect, or 
feminine spirituality. There is no woman who holds the interest because 
of positive, spiritual greatness, none, who inspires through self-sacrifice, 
renunciation, or the triumph of a pioneering, independent spirit. Perhaps 
the nearest approach to the positive is Tony, who manages to survive 
financial reverses, and possibly Imma, who acquires a title and is thereby 
assisted in disposing of some of her father’s fortune. Neither is innately 
great in spirit. None achieves anything outstanding intellectually. Some 
knowledge of literature, art and music as social graces is necessary to the 
wives and to the courtesan. The teachers and spinsters are old and queer. 
It is the men who are thinkers. They discuss philosophy, literature, art, 
politics, and other problems, and often stimulate the reader’s interest in 
abstract ideas presented for 10 to 20 pages at a time. The reader of an 
entire novel does not gain the impression that Mann’s whole art consists 
in portraying women’s physical appeal. The cumulative effect of citing 
one example of it after another out of context might suggest this. It is 
not the case, for the sensuous element has to share space with long dis- 
cussions by the men — Thomas Buddenbrook, Settembrini, Naphtha, Hans 
Castorp, Petepre, Riemer, Lorenzo, and others. However, the women, 
our chief subject for consideration, are in a static state. They exhibit no 
growth as to interests and achievements, — only a greater elaboration on 
their physical features and degeneration emotionally, explained on the 
basis of Freudian psychology in the later works. 
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LANGUAGE AND LOGIC IN BEGINNER’S COURSES * 


Hetricu Meyer 
The Rice Institute 


I 


There is no doubt that, with the prevailing methods, good results in 
either speaking or reading German can be achieved at the college age. 
While the general practice is perhaps a combination of conversation and 
reading, largely depending on the individual instructor’s or department’s 
preferences, the fact remains that, with one objective only, the results 
could still be improved, either along the lines of fluent speech or reading 
knowledge. But there is a definite aversion on the part of the teacher to 
commit himself too rigidly to such limited aims which would, more or 
less, transform language teaching from a fine art to a craft, and, at the 
same time, make language a bare tocl-subject. For even if language is 
merely learned in order to achieve a reading ability, the very essence and 
substance of language teaching is lost. We will, in the following, be 
mainly concerned with the educational value of language learning and, 
at the same time, outline such methods of didactics as seem most suitable 
to bring forth those values. Beforehand, however, we shall try to describe 
the status-quo of German instruction in the colleges, without fearing to 
become too critical. 


When we look over our present language books, we perceive in prac- 
tically all the main lines a similarity and even equality that, to a philosophi- 
cal mind, must seem surprising in view of the enormous wealth of the 
German language. The first common limitation is, of course, the pride 
of the country, the acceptance of a standard vocabulary. Next, almost 
all books offer a graded vocabulary checked for frequencies; also, prac- 
tically all of them start with a class-room lesson, (some never get away 
from it). Pope gives a number of introductory exercises based on cognates 
and involving the larger part of elementary grammar; but, lo and behold, 
as soon as the students have shown that they can read and understand 
many a normal sentence in German, he too begins over with Nominative 
and Accusative, sein and haben. This system, the analytical exposition of 
normative grammar, is to me perhaps the most amazing feature of identity. 
If I were a student and did not know German already, I should, I am 
afraid, be terribly confused by this slow-motion advance which makes a 
problem of everything obvious, of everything that is not in the least dif- 
ferent in English and German, whereas it does not at all or only in passing 
go into specific German constructions such as the use of the adverb, the 
modal quality of werden with the infinitive (the so-called future), the 
widely divergent use of infinitives, participles and other nominal parts of 
the verb, the inclusion of adverbial and prepositional groups in the attri- 
bute, etc. I have often wondered, how, if the purpose of this analytical 
1In si from a talk given before the AATG in New Orleans, on December 27, 
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structure is to teach the student the language, one can expect him to syn- 
thesize those many separate elements carefully anatomized, and whether 
perhaps the last lesson on word-order could be intended to bring about 
the final integration of all the previous parts: 


Mein Schwester, der Marlenichen, 

Sucht alle meine Benichen. 

Bindt sie in ein seiden Tuch, 

Legt’s unter den Machandelbaum. 

Kywitt, kywitt, wat vorn sch66n Vagel biin ik! 


Suppose, for example, that we wish to take account of the fact that, in 
second-year composition, the main difficulty lies in the word-order, and 
that we want to start our students from the beginning on this important 
matter. We simply cannot use our books then, unless all the carefully 
graded vocabulary is to be upset. 


But there is still another similarity apparently considered inescapable, 
the agreement as to normation. If we forgo our historical training and 
accept the artificial nonsense of Biihnensprache or the authoritative deci- 
sions of Duden and Co., not much harm is done, although I cannot, for 
the life of me, see any sense in re-introducing the voiced s into HG or 
into American schools when twenty million Germans never use it. But 
suppose you read your favorite Kastner or, as for that matter, a thousand 
other books, and you will never see one of those so-called double in- 
finitives, while at the same time the text-book says that with modal auxil- 
iaries the shorter form of the past participle is to be used. Or: if we use 
Prokosch, we will carefully distinguish between habe and hitte; if we 
follow Pope, we will disregard this matter. Now, it is obvious that in 
Alemanian no one would confuse sei and ware, whereas in Franconian 
no one now would use the “First Type”. But if there is any sense to 
normative grammar, it should be practical. Are we then supposed one 
year to fail students who disobey the order, while next year, after having 
adopted another book, we have to find them excellent? Perhaps, norma- 
tive grammar itself is not so necessary if there are, in the actual language, 
not many such norms? 

As to the material, we all know that most of the books strictly appeal 
to the mentality of the kindergarten; this is a remainder from the good 
days when German was taught in the grades. To continue the practice 
at the college age, presupposes that it is an axiom that the second lan- 
guage be learned as if the student were an infant who had not yet learned 
how to speak. Naturally, it is funny and sometimes a relief if we kneel 
down in the sand-pile and ask: “Wo ist die Hand?” — “Da ist sie!”; but 
then, perhaps, this procedure is, after all not axiomatic if the student can, 
with the help of the useful concepts he has acquired during the first 
seventeen years of his life and through the activity of his mind that can 
recognize cognates and derivatives, acquire a few thousand words, also 
without the least effort, and, taking account of the actually constant gram- 
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matical differences in German and English, learn the substance of the 
first-year book within a month. 

This, of course, suggests the question of active and passive use or 
the problem of drill. It stands to reason that a semester can very easily 
be spent over a six-hundred word textbook and that the students, at the 
end, will be able to handle every rule and every word in that book with 
the usual 80%-proficiency. If we are out to fool the student into believing 
that then he has got a reading knowledge, or an elementary knowledge, 
or some such thing, we have probably succeeded. But if we want to teach 
German, we have miserably failed, even if the students should have a 
hundred per cent knowledge of two thousand words and all the grammar 
regulations given. For, by German we should mean genuine German, as 
it is being and has been written and spoken, not an ability in manipulating 
a concocted limited system, called Beginner’s German. Experience shows 
that we can go into real genuine German very well, if we discard standard 
and graded vocabularies and analytical grammar. I have, for years, done 
so, beginning with cognates, word formation, word-order, all the while 
giving the language as a whole, analysing only the few actual differences 
of grammar, especially the inflections in the Nominal sector of grammar. 
We have now almost finished Jmmensee in our first year and discussed a 
number of poems by Goethe, George, Hesse, and others. I am not sure 
whether Gipfel and Wipfel occur in the standard list, but I am sure that 
the uncle in Heidelberg and such significant bits of Kulturkunde as Unter 
den Linden or the German professor who forgot his umbrella do not 
occur in Goethe’s lyrics. 


As to the question of drill, I should think that the only psychological 
method would be this: Let the student write something in German, some- 
thing he really wants to say and, if in this procedure, German grammar 
has become a problem, take it up. The student has to have a certain 
linguistic knowledge before he can be expected to write intelligibly; but 
the first objective should not be correctness in grammar; it should be in- 
telligibility. If grammatical drill is desired or if grammatical correctness 
seems a useful purpose of teaching, it is best achieved in the second year. 
For it is better to eliminate typical mistakes in groups than to build up a 
supposedly correct system of German out of separate rules. The writing 
should precede correct writing. And again, in the elimination process, one 
would do well first to disregard inflections and genders and to direct all 
attention to word-order rules, which, notoriously, form the larger part 
of the mistakes occurring. I have found it very useful to be ambitious in 
composition, to give a task which seems worth while to the student, to 
give him, at least, as difficult and as interesting a task as he would be 
asked to perform in his English course. We began our second year with 
Kulturkunde, interspersing the exercises of my own Ubungsbuch (Pren- 
tice-Hall), which, though full of misprints, offers a great variety of syn- 
tactic material together with Kulturkunde exercises. With the help of art 
books and Brockhaus, many an interesting discussion ensued, largely in 
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English, however. Then we read Raabe’s Schwarze Galeere and agreed 
that its composition, on which we centered attention almost exclusively, 
was weak while its characterization was impossible. As a result of this, we 
decided to write a better story of our own. Plots were suggested; one 
was chosen, and, as the first home-work, a detailed plot was assigned. On 
the basis of the papers received, which, however, I have not corrected 
for grammatical errors (since this would make the execution of such a 
project well-nigh impossible), we agreed on a definite course as sug- 
gested by various papers. Thus the first chapter was assigned, after the 
main characters had been given good and memorable names (second as- 
signment). I have, so far, read about two hundred papers, some of them 
three pages long, and have not yet found a single one where I did not 
understand what the student meant in every place, even though, measured 
by strict standards, the grammar was often abominable. I never said so; 
on the contrary, I was eager to develop self-confidence and the pleasure 
that goes with real or imagined mastery. After a few chapters had thus 
been achieved, we decided to bring up “minor” matters. At this stage, I 
introduced a few chapters from a children’s book, or rather from the 
pseudo-naive comedylike composition of Kastner’s, Die verschwundene 
Mimiatur, pointing out with which stylistic means the effects are obtained 
and how simple the linguistic pattern can be without ever becoming 
boring. Thus, from the style end, we approached grammar in the way 
described. The students realized themselves that, following the path of 
simplest expression, avoiding the dictionary, trying to say what they 
wanted to say in German with the words available, and rather adapting 
the content to their vocabulary than trying to translate from English into 
German literally, they were improving considerably if only they kept a 
few definite word-order rules before them. In the same way, after word- 
order will have ceased to be a serious =— will we take up the endings 
of the adjectives and the genders and cases of the pronouns. And then, 
sharpened for grammatical as well as stylistic qualities, we shall see how 
little German we yet know when reading Romeo and Julia auf dem 
Dorfe and Goethe’s epic Hermann und Dorothea. It seems preposterous 
to me when a teacher has to admit that his students are bored with this 
master-piece; he simply admits that he has not learned how to teach. For 
to teach some stupid simple piece of entertaining nonsense under the pre- 
text of teaching German is not what we should mean by teaching. 


We mean by teaching not spending a few more than ninety hours a 
year in a class-room over a German book, whatever it may be; we rather 
mean that we should give the students something valuable in itself. A 
normalized closed system of grammar is not German; it is a concoction, 
called textbook Dutch; German is the language of Goethe, of Keller, 
Droste, Liliencron, George, Hesse, Groth, the folksongs. And the student, 
whose attention should be right away directed on cognates and the few 
significant differences of English and German, should, at the very first, 
during the beginning lesson, not be bored with script or sounds or pro- 
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nunciation, but be shown that he knows German because he knows a 
language largely Germanic such as English; to prove: “Mir ist ein schdns 
brauns Maidelein gefallen in meinen Sinn!” Instead of learning the useful 
word Kreide, he learns such a senseless word as Sinn; but he will enjoy it 
just the same! For he has received a real value, not a bit of information 
useful with regard to something yet, or never, to come. Every period 
ought to contain values and be an end in itself. 

How can an intelligent teacher expect his students to live up to his 
own high sense of incomprehensible duty in the fact of everlasting 
drudgery; why should he call those most capable of being bored his 
best students; why should he not rather appeal to the mentally active 
who want to move ahead, who want to throw their whole imagination, 
their full personality in? Or should it be possible to put one’s genuine 
love and efforts into work on strong verbs arbitrarily, i. e., alphabetically 
arranged? If we give our students something real, something of actual 
and immediate interest, we need not worry about holding them. 


There are, however, three, or perhaps four, psychological obstacles 
in the way of a general adoption of this system, the so-called direct meth- 
od, the delight in precision, the habit of slow motion, and the material 
investment in textbooks. The observation that every little Mexican in 
our Southwest is bilingual and that every Italian waiter can speak French 
and that no German knows anything about German grammar rules, made 
it evident that, in the state of nature, a language can be learned by speak- 
ing. Direct method was thus opposed to grammatical method, and it was 
asked why the class-room could not duplicate the situation prevailing in 
nature. Unfortunately, as the notion was conceived, it immediately was 
forced into the harness of a method. First, it was imagined that the use 
of the language already known would preclude the acquisition of a new 
tongue. Thus the notion came up that speaking English in a German 
class was a sin; and as the students did not know enough German to un- 
derstand anything sensible, one had to go back to kindergarten levels and 
forgo the explanation of everything interesting, an astounding reversal of 
everything known about interest in the learning process. (Now one pro- 
ceeded to try to make the class-room and the teacher interesting objects 
of conversation.) As this method made it imminent to proceed from the 
Simple to the more Complicated, one also reverted the original principle; 
for where, under natural conditions, is there a teacher who selects and 
adjusts and counts frequencies? Is it not rather that, under natural con- 
ditions, all the receptivity and all the activity is with the one who learns? 
Thus analytical and graded grammar and vocabulary had developed and 
made the original idea of direct method into something much more gram- 
matical than had ever existed in grammatical method, the teacher doing 
the premandicating and digesting of linguistic material before even the 
book can be handed out. The student takes it spoon by spoon, if he is 
dull enough to let himself be fed at an adult age. If he has any sense and 
if the requirements do not prevent him, he simply goes to another class 
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where there is better teaching and more worth while material. And yet: 
The adoption of a more psychological method, which starts with lan- 
guage and not with grammar, that starts even grammar with syntax and 
not with inflections, requires a certain tentative attitude; for everyone, 
including the students, will here feel that they do not know anything 
precisely. This is not at all undesirable; for unless the universities want 
to become again schools which teach closed systems authoritatively in 
the medieval sense, nothing should make us happier than the opportunity 
offered by the ever inexhaustible subject of a growing and organically 
grown language, its infinite wealth, its irrestrictable abundance. Nowhere 
better than here can we imbue the student with the conviction that knowl- 
edge is a growing thing and that the hypothetical attitude is the best 
scientific attitude besides being the most practical from the point of view 
of memory. Instead of having something definitely, black on white, we 
have it only hypothetically, ready to overthrow it on new and better 
evidence, keeping it before our mind actively, instead of comfortably 
storing it away. As to the slow-motion process, two points are worth 
recording. The more effort the teacher, who made the textbook analytical 
and graded, has put in, the smaller activity can be expected and elicited 
from the teacher in the class-room and from the learning student; the 
more the learning process becomes mechanised, the less interesting it be- 
comes, and the less effective. The best system in language teaching is a 
freedom from systematic arrangement; instead of systematically repeating 
a few thousand words, we should only read genuine German works and 
enter into German by a growingly finer awareness to its peculiarities. We 
need not get everything correctly at first; we will get some; the next time 
some more; and ultimately all; the advantage of this method being that 
the student, from the very start, comes in contact with the whole language 
as a whole, as a living organic reality, as an interesting and absorbing 
subject, as something that remains worth while, that may be continued 
through many years, but that, if discontinued early, will still have been 
something worth while in itself. The other point is closely related to 
this: Instead of never using English in the German class, one should use 
commonsense, and use English as much as necessary to make the class 
interesting. Since, obviously, no one can speak German and understand 
spoken German well enough after one, after two, even after three years — 
for a year in class is not more than six normal waking days counting those 
from seven in the morning to eleven at night — the use of English should 
diminish only to the same extent to which the German knowledge ad- 
vances. For it is more important that the student of university age obtain 
something of genuine value and actual interest than that a schematic 
method be pursued in order that some textbook and word-list agreements 
and some proudly voiced systems be upheld. For the class-room is under 
no circumstances similar to the status of nature either with the German 
child or the Mexican child or the Italian waiter. A college student is not 
a child nor has he many years to spend on learning the language nor does 
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anything depend on his barely knowing it; in the German system, where 
languages were taught for a number of years in the secondary schools, 
even such a round-about method yielded results; at the college age, we 
do not have time to waste on things which, when needed, can be im- 
mediately learned; here we should spend our time on getting an education 
through the languages. 


To elucidate one point, I should like to cite an autobiographical 
datum: When we had the opportunity to study some English, in one 
of the upper classes of the Gymnasium at Niirnberg, we spent about three 
weeks on grammar; then Spindler asked what we wanted to read. “Shake- 
speare”, we demanded, and Macbeth we got. We read him in the same 
way in which Goethe suggested to Sophie Laroche that Homer should 
be read, a translation at the side. Hence, we learned not only that nothing 
can be translated, we entered not only more deeply into the differences 
of the two languages than if we had read either Schlegel or Shakespeare 
independently; but we also acquired the habit of reading fast and of en- 
hancing our guessing capacity. Often, the translation gave a good lead 
as to the proper meaning of a word, and the vocabulary merely con- 
firmed our guesses. Activity had replaced receptivity, and we enjoyed 
Macbeth so that we read some more Shakespeare at home and memorized 
long passages. When afterward, I went to Scotland, perhaps as another 
result of this reading, I could quote “Double double, toil and trouble”, 
but I did not know what a Jot and a bit meant. I had to learn this on 


board ship. But if I had learned such matter in school, I greatly doubt 
if the sailors could have taught me Shakespeare! 


Thus a sound method at the college age would seem to imply that 
we teach literature as literature, as soon as we possibly can. It would be 
thoroughly feasible to devote most the first year’s course in German to 
Der junge Goethe, German Humor, or German Lyrics and Songs, all of 
which could be taught in a university way by style analysis and intelligent 
interpretation. The students have not the slightest difficulty in appreciat- 
ing artistic beauty and finesse; but, of course, they would become im- 
patient if someone without any artistic fiber should use Hermann und 
Dorothea as a text to be run through as a means of acquiring some “Ger- 
man”. The end is not that something called “German” be acquired; but 
that the most artistic work of Goethe’s should be appreciated. If one has 
to go slowly, it will not hurt; for a great work of poetry is inexhaustible 
by time; it can be read again and again, it can be read slowly and in small 
pieces, and always new values will become apparent; there are other 


works, of course, which do not permit such procedure; it will probably 
not hurt if they are not read. 


Consider a poem like Hesse’s Lampions in der Sommernacht (Neue 


Gedichte, 1937) or many of those in the recent Wagner-B. Q. Morgan 
selection. 
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Eine lachelt hell zitronen, 

Rot und weiBe lachen feist, 

Eine blaue scheint zu wohnen 

Im Geast wie Mond und Geist. 
Eine plotzlich steht in Flammen, 
Zuckt empor, ist rasch verloht . . . 
Schwestern schauern still zusammen, 
Lacheln, warten auf den Tod: 
Mondblau, Weingelb, Sammetrot. 

There is nothing in this that the student could not understand very 
soon; some words are “new”; but, after all, learning a language means to 
acquire a vocabulary as it appears in the language, regardless of statistical 
counts, and the teacher, it is hoped, would not hesitate to tell the students 
what the words mean, even if “direct” methods have taught us to ap- 
preciate the indirect way of making the student as by accident stumble 
on every sparingly scattered new item so that he should never have the 
pleasure of learning something really new. How the lampions symbolize 
all our existence, is best not said, but expressed by the reading voice; for, 
in poetical experience, the not-too-conscious is quite indicated. Such a 
point may then be made later, a few hours afterward, when another poem 
by Hesse brings up a similar mood; the teacher will be surprised to see 
how many of his students had felt it right away when hearing the Lam- 
pion poem, despite their limited knowledge of German. For here the 
sound-values of every word help express the inner meaning that so charm- 
ingly and lightly and smilingly is summed up in the last line; and yet, the 
whole poem is nothing but a keen picture of keen sense impressions and 
some thoughts and much music. But here, they do learn German, even 
if they could not say: Wie geht es Ihnen?, which many a German has 
never said either. Anyway, that too can be learned from the sailors on 
the way over. 

One friend whom all of you know as one of the greatest Germanists 
of Europe, perhaps the greatest of all living, and certainly the greatest 
master of the German language among our scholarly translators, wrote 
me in a recent letter: 

»An Ihrer Stelle, d.h. als Deutschlehrer, der fiir erfreuliche 

Texte sorgen muf, tat ich mich an die Ganz und Halbmundartler 

halten. Rosegger, Anzengruber, Reuter! Auch sprachlich sind sie 

am prasentabelsten. Der Deutsche ist dreihundert Jahre oder so der- 
mafen im Kanzleistil ersoffen, da8 es ihm noch nachgeht; wenn er 
mal kanzleifrei schreibt, dann ists in der Mundart . . . Nur da hat er 
das MaB von Leben, Taufrische, das die ,,holden Musen“ brauchen.“ 


If you subtract some epistolary epigrammatics, those slight exaggera- 
tions which we all commit in making our point, there remains one emi- 
nently practical suggestion, namely, to study the language as a stylist, 
through its great writers, even in the dialects. And if some of you can 
remember when they first began to develop the feeling for a foreign lan- 
guage, I dare say that it was in connection with a style analysis, when 
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someone who really knew the language well took a small passage and 
pointed out the many riches in it. With that we shall never finish; even 
the great poet never gets to the end of it; that is the very essence of lan- 

age, its creativeness. And this most important characteristic we have 
been boldly disregarding in order to have the cheap satisfaction which 
Mephisto ridicules so excellently when upholding the philosophy of 
drudgery and authority and success to the young student — the opposite 
of the real Luciferian ideal, the thirst for knowledge, the striving for 
truth, Faust’s hunger for the uniting bond behind the disconnected parts, 
the unending quest, the quest for Erkenntnis. 


II. 

There is no need here systematically to develop the similarities of 
language and other symbolic expressions of human knowledge or even 
to dwell on the relationship of thinking and speech, grammar and logic. 
It might be best to enter the problem again from the didactic corner. 
When we started Immensee after about six weeks of elementary discussion 
and poetry reading, the students did not have as yet a wide vocabulary 
range nor did they know how to guess correctly and critically even 
though the analysis of word-forms and cognates had given them a sound 
foundation. Accidentally, I had a book which my wife had used years 
ago when we did not read Immensee until the end of the first year; thus 
I was duly surprised to find how many obvious words she had looked up 
and written into the text. Naturally, I was fully aware that, even if the 
professor fools himself about not translating anything, his students insist 
on piecing a text together from the glossary. For that implies the smallest 
mental effort and the least display of memory; it merely takes time and 
rewards with the pleasant feeling of having done one’s duty well. Thus 
I asked the class if they could not think of a method that would reduce 
time and replace it by mental effort. The allusion to a physics principle 
was not missed by the scientists, but they had no suggestions. They were, 
however, eager to read the book, as I had told them that I wanted to re- 
port about the experiment in New Orleans. They were curious them- 
selves in how far they would be able. Thus we made an agreement, timely 
enough after a few long hours of preparing previous assignments, that 
they would first read the English exercises in Morgan-Wooley’s edition 
in order to get an outline of the story. Just as a wet blotter picks up 
the ink splash more readily than the dry one, the ready mind tuned in 
on the proper wave-length will more quickly receive: In order to guess 
well, one must have an approximate knowledge of what the subject under 
discussion might be; guessing is not so much mere construction as it is 
elimination plus construction. On the basis of the outline, they would 
guess a great deal properly, which they could verify by looking up key 
words in the vocabulary. An imminent danger, that of looking up too 
many words and getting back to the thumbing and piecing method was 
recognized; thus a time limit for preparation was agreed upon. 

Students are at the age of self-observation and are consequently greatly 
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interested in anything that reeks of psychology and magic. The prospect 
of being able to see a gradual advance in guessing ability, of acquiring 
self-criticism as to one’s guessing scope, and of improving, on the guessing 
side, also the understanding of the text, this system of developing oneself 
rather than one’s German, held a definite fascination. I encouraged it 
greatly; for I believe that here the greatest educative value of language 
learning is realized — that which no experimentation has to offer; for in 
the laboratory experiment, that is neither creative nor original, but rather 
mechanical and craftsmanlike, the complete involvement of the individ- 
ual’s mental capacities is absent. But in approaching a text with the in- 
tention of deciphering it, all the detective powers of the great scholar 
become manifest, if only in a rudimentary form. Soon we came, when 
sight-reading in class, across a wonderful model for explaining this struc- 
ture. There was a sentence with three unknown words. How would an 
intelligence officer decipher a code; how were North Aryan or the old 
Semitic languages decoded; how is a quadratic equation solved; how was 
the periodic table of Elements established? In the same way in which we 
made out the following sentence: “Before them was a little X, on the 
other side again the woods. Reinhard y-ed Elisabeth on his arms, and z-ed 
her across.” x, y, 2 equal to brook, lifted, carried. Thus we realized that 
unknowns can be definitely established from the context and that the 
chance at guessing wrong is not very great. But we also realized that 
language is like mathematics or scientific discovery a most relative process. 
If in the table of elements the value of every element is meaningful only 
with respect to the other elements, if in mathematics, likewise, an un- 
known can be established by combinatorics; if in normal reading a new 
terminology is not acquired by constant use of dictionaries, but rather by 
developing the meaning of words from the context; then, even in a totally 
foreign language, it should be possible to extricate the meaning by a 
gradually narrowing system of closer and closer guesses, similar to the 
ones used in some parlor games. But how can we get from the wrong 
to the right guess? Suppose we had said that x in our above Immensee 
passage meant meadow, would it be likely that Reinhard would y Elisabeth 
on his arms and z her across? By the context, it is almost inavoidable 
that x should be a stream. 


The most important formal feature in this guessing process is, of 
course, the matter of the first tentative guess; while it is itself a result of 
keeping before the mind the other unknowns, while thus it is not a step 1, 
which would be followed by independent steps 2, 3, etc., but rather a 
complex synthesis that has already taken systematic account of the other 
surrounding unknowns, we cannot but remember that it is just a guess and 
therefore tentative. But whatever we would have, however much we 
might want to desire definite and final certainty, we have first to establish 
a definitely clear guess, but keep it at the same time preliminary, tentative, 
to see whether, on such an assumption, the whole will come out right, or 
rather, to make on its assumption the whole come out agreeably. 
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Didactically it is all well described by the term “Guessing” or even 
more vaguely, by “Sight-reading”; educationally, it is no doubt a means 
to develop mental activity, speed, self-criticism, and thereby a reading 
ability; but philosophically it is much more: It is the very essence of 
language, the nature of all logic thinking, the method of all research. 

In all research, we start with definitions that, while concomitant with 
the system as a whole, and relative to other comparable or similar terms, 
are nevertheless tentative, yet, for the time being, authoritative. For we 
intend to keep their original meaning throughout our investigation and, 
if we want to change it, we know that all the derived results will have 
to be changed too. It is like starting with Hydrogen, Atomic Weight 1, 
or with meter as such and such a fraction of an Earth quadrant. Every- 
thing after this is relative to our first unit, which, in itself, is arbitrary 
and merely established by our creative mind as something stable and un- 
changeable with which henceforth to measure. For if we used a rubber 
yardstick, the method of dialectics, adapting our measure to the thing to 
be measured, we should completely lose the possibility of finding com- 
parable, objective data. Looking over the history of human thought, we 
recognize that in language we first start this rationalizing process, this 
rational penetration of the given or imagined world or reality. For what 
does it mean when we say: “This is a tree! It consists of root, trunk, 
branches, twigs, and leaves.” We cannot very well imagine that an ant 
or a butterfly ever realize that the trunk is part of the tree, if they do 
at all realize a tree as a separate individual, separately to be imagined or 
seen. If a cat should, as probably it does, regard a tree as a definite entity 
different from other surrounding entities, it most likely is not aware of 
the fact that all trees have roots and that leaves have a definite function. 
How did man find out about the latter? Was that “given” to him or 
did he have first to establish something about metabolism? And how did 
he find out about these? Is it not by the same procedure which we used in 
guessing and measuring, setting off possible solutions and trying to de- 
termine whether they were in agreement with other, relative, concepts? 
Incidentally, the sum total of all these possible views of a tree, be it 
considered as something apart or not, would be merely the sum of phe- 
nomenal data, containing psychological components, what the tree, 
thought apart from these, might be, makes no further sense, for tree it 
is only by dint of such psychological definitional acts of being set off as 
something; in class, these things did not produce a line more of Immensee, 
but the students had for the first time seen what Kant’s Ding an sich meant. 

Setting off a tree as a separate entity is a human act, the act of nam- 
ing, the first linguistic act, that may not mean anything beyond the 
identity which we thereby assign to a more or less complex set of im- 
pressions or intentions. After all, many such apparent realities, described 
by names such as Ghosts, Devil, Angel, are obviously without any relative, 
general concepts, called equivalents “in reality”. As long as no one 
thought of history in terms of the nations, the nations did not form the 
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subject of the historiographer; and if there is any lesson to recent history, 
a nation is an intention rather than a fact, something that ee if it 
ceases to be willed. — Next, suppose everyone would grow long fingernails 
and paint them red, very soon we would associate with the word mail the 
red claw-form; and a normal fingernail would not only no longer have 
the name of mail, but would soon seem strangely unreal and preposterously 
inadequate. Thus we proceeded from naming to convention and agree- 
ment and thereby understanding, but also to our ever-changing concept 
of reality. It is for this reason that words are untranslateable in different 
languages unless there are very similar social and mental customs; if you 
say in German schwerer Tisch, Christusbild im Eck, you need not describe 
that the scene is in the catholic parts of Germany, that a bench runs 
around the room, that a great loaf of bread is in the drawer; but if you 
had to translate these words into English, you might be forced to supply 
all these elements (awakened in the German reader by the two symbols 
alone) in order that the American reader would fully understand the 
writer. This is why Zweig can be readily rendered in any language, while 
Thomas Mann greatly changes in translation, whereas Gottfried Keller, 
Emil Strau8, or Hermann Hesse are plainly too unique, too personal, too 
refined, too characteristic for translation. This is a further indication, of 
course, of the connection between naming and understanding. 


It is entirely arbitrary which value we first assign to Oxygen, but 
after we have established other atomic weights in terms of Oxygen (and 
perhaps, in the process, redefined our initial hypothesis together with all 
its concomitant conclusions), the relative values mean something: By our 
creative act of establishing a recognizable unit, by our name-giving, de- 
fining act, we have proceeded to comparing and generalizing, as we es- 
tablished such further relations; and thus we have arrived at knowledge. 
It is the very thing which we do in language learning, and here we do it 
constantly. It is not by accident that the great philologist is aware that 
language is a “construct” like mathematics; that the great linguist has 
been so extremely rare since the days of humanism, that methods have re- 
placed the spark of creativeness and imaginative penetration; but while 
these discussions led us away from the text of Immensee, my students re- 
ceived, for the first time in their lives and, perhaps, for the last time, an 
outlook into the infinite realm of Logos, into the ever-creative domain 
of human reason. It was the first time that language learning became cre- 
ative, was recognized as a mental act, not as passive reception; it was the 
first time that they realized what education means, that it is not knowledge 
in the famulus sense of fact-gathering Wagner, but active searching, or- 
dering, building of a mental world out of the ever Unknown, in the sense 
of Kant and Goethe. It was perhaps the first time, and, in a language class, 
the most appropriate time that they realized what Universitas means, the 
unity of all our intellectual activity. As I left the room, they were, to 
my surprise, so filled with awe of the sublime prospects of Mind that 
had opened before them that no one even stirred. 
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Unless we are such philologists, lovers of Logos, who are concerned 
with the truth, that never ending search for the reality behind the sym- 
bolic curtain of phenomena; unless we can show that language is not a 
given thing of definite meanings, but a vehicle of growingly finer pene- 
tration into that reality, a means of poetical sublimation, of refinement, of 
self-expression, self-knowledge, and self-realization; unless we can teach 
language in such a way as to animate and activate all the creative, sense- 
establishing, relation-setting, self-critical powers of the minds before us, 
we should not be in the universities. 

I do not care to bring up a political argument; but it is obvious that 
the seemingly unbreakable circle of poorly equipped freshmen, that re- 
quire the valuable time for learning what the secondary school should 
have taught them, so that, on graduation, they are certainly poorly enough 
prepared to go out to teach what they barely have seen from a distance, 
so that they are just ready again poorly to prepare new freshmen help- 
lessly to enter the universities and colleges — that this circle can be best 
broken at the teaching end; we cannot affect the public school system, 
we cannot raise the entrance requirements of the universities; but we can 
use the four valuable years, or the two valuable years that language stu- 
dents are, so far, giving us to lead them right into the matter itself in- 
stead of preparing them poorly for something they will, as a result of 
our preparation and as a result of other circumstances, never get to see. 
We should not be concerned with a tool, not with a seemingly well cir- 
cumscribed system, not with precision in endings, not with repetition and 
receptivity, but with the essence of language which is both critical keen- 
ness and stylistic finesse, both creative construction and ever-growing 
expression of human reason. If so approached, we offer real values; if 
so approached, we do not offer preliminaries and substitutes. The students 
will not try to get over with German, they will not quit as soon as they 
can; and then, ultimately, they will know the endings too; for if they 
first receive value, they will want it; but before this can be brought about 
generally, languages have to be gradually again realized as carriers of 
Logos. If the proper teachers have become inspired again, language 
teaching can again become the queen of the university disciplines; for 
then it will be more than language teaching — it will be mental develop- 
ment, education in the sense of Bildung and Erkenntnis. 
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IV. 
EINDRUCK 


Mit Absicht habe ich mich, als ich in meinem letzten Aufsatz von der 
Einwirkung des Pietismus auf den deutschen Wortschatz zu sprechen 
hatte, mit einiger Vorsicht ausgedriickt. Ich behauptete nicht schlechthin, 
daB die dort angefiihrten Worte und Redensarten pietistischen Ursprungs 
seien, sondern begniigte mich mit der Feststellung, daB sie durch den 
pietistischen Ideenkreis hindurchgegangen sein diirften, ehe sie zu allge- 
mein geldufigen Bestandteilen des Wortschatzes wurden. Wie namlich 
der Pietismus, im Zusammenhang der deutschen Geistesentwicklung be- 
trachtet, nur ein Wiederaufleben alterer verwandter Bewegungen darstellt, 
so ist auch seine Terminologie zum groBen Teil der durch seine Vorlaufer, 
vor allem durch die mittelalterliche Mystik geschaffenen Sprachtradition 
entnommen. Darum gilt die grundsatzliche Forderung, daB bei jeder im 
pietistischen Sprachgebrauch gelaufigen Redewendung die Frage aufge- 
worfen werden muB, ob sie nicht in der Alteren religiésen Literatur ihre 
Vorbilder hat. 

Wenn wir zum Beispiel annahmen, da die Phrase glanzendes Elend 
urspriinglich eine pietistische Formel gewesen sei, so besagt dies nur, dab 
sie vom Pietismus aus in den allgemeinen Gebrauch tibernommen wurde, 
nicht, daB es unméglich ware, sie auch in alteren Quellen nachzuweisen. 
In der Tat finden wir eine ganz ahnliche Wendung schon in einer Schrift 
aus dem Jahre 1400, dem ,,Ackermann aus B6hmen“, einem sprachlich und 
inhaltlich gleich interessanten Streitgesprach zwischen dem Tod and 
einem Manne, der den Verlust seiner Lebensgefahrtin beklagt. In diesem 
nicht eigentlich der mystischen Literatur angehorigen, aber offenkundig 
von ihr beeinfluBten Dialog sagt der Tod unter anderem: * 

Die seligen marterin (Martyrerin) hiessen wir raumen (verlassen) 
dis kurze scheinende ellende auf die meinunge (in der Absicht) das sie 
solte zu gotes erbe in ewige freude, in immerwarendes leben und zu un- 
endiger ruwe (Ruhe) nach gutem verdienen genediglichen kumen.“ Die 
Herausgeber scheinen diese Stelle nicht ganz richtig verstanden zu haben, 
denn sie iibersetzen dis kurze scheinende ellende durch ,,dieses kurz wah- 
rende Elend“. Aber scheinen heiBt im 4lteren Deutsch nichts weiter als 
»glanzen“, sodaB wir hier ohne Zweifel einen mittelhochdeutschen Vor- 
laufer unserer Phrase glanzendes Elend vor uns haben. 

Die Weltanschauung, die sich hier widerspiegelt, ist die gleiche, die 
wir fiir die pietistische Strémung zu skizzieren versuchten. Auch im aus- 
gehenden Mittelalter stehen weite Kreise unter dem Zeichen der Abkehr 
von einer glinzenden, aber weltlich verauferlichten Kultur, der des Ritter- 
tums, und ahnlich wie der Pietismus kennzeichnet sich auch die Mystik als 
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ein Versuch, das Innenleben des Menschen zum einzig maBgebenden Fak- 
tor seiner Lebensauffassung zu machen. Kiihner und griindlicher als ihre 
Nachfolger im 18. Jahrhundert haben sich die Gottesfreunde des Mittel- 
alters ein System geschaffen, dessen Um und Auf die Vereinigung der 
menschlichen Seele mit Gott ist — mit einem Gott allerdings, der nicht als 
ein ber dem Weltganzen thronender unumschrankter Herrscher gedacht 
wird, sondern im Grunde nichts anderes ist als die Summe der iiber das 
Materielle hinausstrebenden Seelenkrafte. So wird die Schilderung des 
seelischen Erlebnisses, mag es sich nun als Gedanke, als Eingebung oder als 
Vision darstellen, zur wichtigsten, zugleich aber schwierigsten Aufgabe 
der mystischen Literatur. Man ist sich vollkommen klar dariiber, daB die 
Sprache nicht ausreicht, um das, was sich dem mystischen Denker offen- 
bart, zu ,,geworten“, daB die neuen Erkenntnisse vom Wesen der Gott- 
heit ,,unwortlich“ sind und ,,unaussprachlich“ — ein Wort, das in der 
mystischen Literatur zum erstenmal auftaucht. Zum Gliick fiir die Ent- 
wicklung der deutschen Sprache haben sich aber die Mystiker mit dieser 
allgemeinen Erkenntnis von der Unzulanglichkeit der Sprache nicht zu- 
frieden gegeben. In immer neuen Versuchen ringen sie um die Méglich- 
keit, ihre Gedanken und Gefiihle wenngleich nicht sprachlich zu er- 
schépfen, so doch wenigstens in Bildern auszudriicken, und das Er- 
gebnis dieser Bemiithungen ist die Bereicherung der deutschen Sprache um 
eine so groBe Anzahl von neuen Worten und Wendungen, da es uns 
noch heute kaum méglich ist, tiber Gegenstande der Philosophie oder 
Psychologie zu sprechen, ohne Ausdriicke mystischen Ursprungs zu ver- 
wenden. Aber auch in unserer Alltagssprache hat die Terminologie der 
Mystiker tiefe Spuren hinterlassen. Wer sich fiir den Nachweis interes- 
siert, daB hunderte uns noch heute gelaufiger Worte zuerst in der mysti- 
schen Literatur auftauchen, der findet ihn in einer Arbeit des friihverstor- 
benen KG6lner Forschers Otto Zirker ,,Die Bereicherung des deutschen 
Wortschatzes durch die spatmittelalterliche Mystik“ (Jena 1923). Hier 
wahle ich nur einige besonders bezeichnende Beispiele aus. 


Das Wort Eindruck gehort ebensowenig wie das im vorigen Aufsatz 
behandelte AufschluB zu den Ausdriicken, die der etymologischen Er- 
klarung Schwierigkeiten entgegensetzen. Es ist offenkundig eine Sub- 
stantivierung des Verbs eindriicken und bedeutet urspriinglich die Tatig- 
keit oder das Ergebnis des Eindriickens. Das Bemerkenswerte an der Ge- 
schichte des Wortes ist nur, daB sich hier deutlicher als in vielen ver- 
wandten Fallen zeigen laBt, welche lebendige, man méchte beinahe sagen, 
ergreifende Bildhaftigkeit in diesem heute zum farblosen Alltagswort 
herabgesunkenen Ausdruck steckte. 

Wie schon angedeutet suchen die Mystiker immer wieder nach Még- 
lichkeiten, die engen Wechselbeziehungen zwischen Gott und der Men- 
schenseele durch plastische Bilder sprachlich darzustellen. Neben an- 
deren Metaphern bietet sich ihnen da auch das Bild von dem Siegel und 
seinem Abdruck im Wachs dar, zwei Dingen, die mit einander so genau 
iibereinstimmen, die so eng zueinander gehoren, daB sich jedes von beiden 
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als notwendige Erginzung des anderen darstellt. Dieses Bild wird zum 
Beispiel von Meister Eckhart scharf herausgearbeitet, wenn er sagt: 
»Driiket man ein insigel an ein griiene wahs oder an ein rotez . . . daz 
iz alleine bilde wirdet, daz ingesigel gedriiket genzlich durch daz wahs, daz 
des wahses nicht iiber blibet, ez ensi zemale gedriiket in daz insigel, so 
ist ez ein mit dem insigel ane underscheit. Also wirt diu sele genzliche 
mit gote vereinet“, das heiBt frei wiedergegeben: ,,driickt man ein Siegel 
so in Wachs, daB es das ganze Wachs in seine Vertiefungen aufnimmt, so 
sind Bild und Siegel ein untrennbares Ganzes. So wird die Seele ganz 
mit Gott vereint.“ 

Hat man solche Stellen gegenwartig, so versteht man ohne weiteres, 
daB die Mystiker, wenn sie vom Eindruck Gottes in die Seele sprechen, 
nicht, wie man vom neuhochdeutschen Standpunkte aus meinen kénnte, 
eine mehr oder weniger fliichtige Einwirkung vor Augen haben, sondern 
nicht mehr und nicht weniger sagen wollen, als da®B Gott der Seele seinen 
unausléschlichen Stempel aufpragt und sie so zu einem Abbild seiner 
selbst macht. So und nicht anders ist es zu verstehen, wenn Seuse in seiner 
Selbstbiographie bei der Schilderung der ersten ihm widerfahrenen Offen- 
barung sagt: ,,Do im dise indruk von got beschach, do erhuoben sich bald 
etlich vorstrite in ime.“ (Als ihm dieser Eindruck von Gott widerfuhr, 
erhoben sich in ihm einige vorbereitende innere Kampfe.) 

Wie lebhaft und wirksam die Vorstellung vom Eindruck Gottes in 
den Menschen damals werden konnte, das zeigt die Tatsache, daB nicht 
nur die sprachlichen AuBerungen der Mystiker von ihr beeinflubt werden, 
sondern in einzelnen Fallen auch ihr Handeln. Die gleiche Schrift Seuses 
erzahlt, daB er, um seiner Zugeh6rigkeit zu Gott einen sichtbaren Aus- 
druck zu geben, den Namen Jesus mit seinem Griffel tiber dem Herzen 
in seine Brust ritzte. Betriibt dariiber, daB er den geliebten Namen nur 
auf die Oberflache seines K6rpers schreiben kann, sagt er: ,,[ch enkan 
noch enmag dich nit fiirbaz in mich gedrucken; owe, herr, ich bitte dich, 
... daz du dich nu fiirbaz in den grund mins herzen drukest.“ (Ich kann 
dich nicht tiefer in mich driicken; ach Herr, ich bitte dich, daB du dich 
nun weiter in den Grund meines Herzens driickest.) 


Den hier belegten mystischen Gebrauch von Eindruck nehmen dann 
die Pietisten wieder auf. Noch bei Zinzendorf ist der mystischreligidse 
Charakter des Wortes vollkommen klar, wenn er zum Beispiel davon 
spricht, ,,wie tief der Eindruck von Jesu Verdienst sei, wenn er einmal ins 
Herz gekommen“. Das Heraustreten des Wortes aus seiner urspriingli- 
chen Sphare und sein Ubergang in die allgemein psychologische beginnt 
verhaltnismaBig friith und scheint in der Zeit der Klassiker, die Eindruck 
ungefahr im heutigen Sinn und Umfang gebrauchen, abgeschlossen zu 
sein. Aber noch im Sprachgebrauch Goethes und Schillers findet sich ein 
bemerkenswertes Uberbleibsel aus der alten Zeit. Sie verbinden Eindruck 
nicht durchaus, wie wir es heute gewohnt sind, mit der Praposition auf, 
sondern sagen daneben nach altem mystischen Gebrauch auch Eindruck 
in etwas machen: ,,Die Nahe des sch6nen Kindes muBte wohl in die Seele 
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des jungen Mannes (eines Malers) einen so lebhaften Eindruck machen, 
daB ihm nach und nach auf dem Wege vom Auge zur Hand nichts ver- 
loren ging.” (Goethe). Die syntaktische Konstruktion des Wortes halt 
also noch einen letzten Rest seiner alten Bildhaftigkeit fest, auch nachdem 
die Abschwachung des urspriinglichen Wortsinns schon zu einer voll- 
zogenen Tatsache geworden ist. 

Wir haben es bisher in diesen Aufsatzen ausschlieBlich mit der Be- 
deutungsentwicklung einzelner devtscher Worter und Phrasen zu tun 
gehabt und konnten infolgedessen den Fragen der Sprachform keine Be- 
achtung schenken. Vielleicht ist hier die geeignete Stelle, um durch einen 
kleinen Ausflug in das Gebiet der Wortbildungslehre etwas von dem 
Versaumten nachzuholen. 

Wenn sich innerhalb einer Sprachgemeinschaft die Notigung geltend 
macht, fiir neue oder zu erhohter Bedeutung gelangende Begriffe passende 
Ausdrucksmittel zu schaffen, so kann, wie wir schon mehrfach gesehen 
haben, diesem Bediirfnis dadurch abgeholfen werden, daB man schon vor- 
handenen Wortern eine neue Bedeutung gibt; Man kann aber auch — und 
dies ist wohl der haufigere Fall — durch Zusammenfiigung schon vorhan- 
dener Sprachelemente ganz neue Worter bilden, die vom Augenblick ihrer 
Entstehung an dem Zweck dienen, den auszudriickenden Begriff wieder- 
zugeben. Das Deutsche besitzt, wie alle verwandten Sprachen, eine An- 
zahl von Ableitungssilben (Vor- und Nachsilben), die nicht selbstindige 
Worter sind, sondern nur die Bestimmung haben, mit schon vorhandenen 
Wortstammen verbunden zu werden, um so neue Sprachgebilde zu schaf- 
fen, die geeignet sind, Liicken in der Ausdrucksfahigkeit der Sprache aus- 
zufiillen. Von der Auffassung ausgehend, daB kein Vorgang im Leben der 
Sprache, mag er auch dem duBeren Anschein nach durchaus formaler 
Natur sein, von den gleichzeitigen Bewegungen auf geistesgeschichtlichem 
Gebiet unabhangig sein kann, diirfen wir von vornherein vermuten, dab 
auch die Art, wie die Ableitungssilben verwendet werden, in irgendwel- 
chen Beziehungen zu der allgemeinen Kulturentwicklung steht. Ob irgend 
ein Element der Wortbildung selten oder haufig gebraucht wird, ob es 
bei seiner althergebrachten Funktion verharrt oder eine neue iibernimmt, 
das wird nicht vom Zufall bestimmt, sondern hangt davon ab, welcher Art 
das Ausdrucksbediirfnis ist, das zu einer bestimmten Zeit befriedigt werden 
soll. Gerade die formale Gruppe, der das Wort Eindruck angehért, das 
heibt, die mit der Vorsilbe ein- zusammengesetzten Substantive und Verba, 
ist vortrefflich geeignet, diese Behauptung zu belegen. 

Das Prafix eim- (mhd. in-) modifiziert die Bedeutung des mit ihm 
zusammengesetzten Stammwortes in dem Sinn, da damit die Vorstellung 
einer Bewegung von auBen nach innen verbunden wird. Es wird daher 
urspriinglich mit solchen Worten verkniipft, die entweder direkt eine 
Bewegung bezeichnen, oder deren Bedeutung wenigstens dem Begriff der 
Bewegung verwandt ist. Leicht begreiflich ist, da8 auch die Vorstellung 
einer von der Auenwelt ausgehenden Beeinflussung der Seele durch mit 
ein- gebildete Worter bezeichnet werden kann. Denn die Auffassung, dab 
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die Seele in einem der inneren Organe des Menschen wohnt, ist ja all- 
gemein verbreitet, so verschieden auch die Frage, welcher Teil des K6r- 
pers als Sitz der Seele zu gelten habe, zu verschiedenen Zeiten beantwortet 
worden ist. Wenn nun, wie dies bei der mittelalterlichen Mystik tatsachlich 
der Fall ist, eine ganze Weltanschauung darauf gegriindet wird, wie sich 
die Seele zu den verschiedenen Faktoren der auBeren Umgebung und 
der religidsen Vorstellungswelt verhilt, so ist es leicht verstandlich, dab 
sich unzahlige Gelegenheiten darbieten, von einem Eindringen von auBen 
kommender Wirkungen in die Seele zu sprechen, und daB sich damit die 
Zahl der Anlasse vervielfacht, bei denen sich das Prifix ein- als passendes 
Ausdrucksmittel darbietet. Wir kénnen nun wirklich leicht feststellen, daB 
das Wort Eindruck durchaus nicht der einzige Vertreter dieser Wortbil- 
dungsgruppe ist, der gerade zur Zeit der Mystik zum erstenmal in der 
deutschen Literatur erscheint. Vielmehr wird die Produktivitat dieser 
Vorsilbe um diese Zeit ganz auBerordentlich gesteigert, mit dem Ergebnis, 
daB sich eine ganze Anzahl von Wortern bildet.und zum Teil im Sprach- 
gebrauch festsetzt, die formal das Gemeinsame haben, daB sie mit ein- zu- 
sammengesetzt sind, und der Bedeutung nach dadurch zusammengehalten 
werden, daB sie samtlich seelische Vorginge bezeichnen. 

Ein solches Wort ist zum Beispiel eimleuchten, das urspriinglich das 
Eindringen géttlicher Erleuchtung in die Seele bedeutet: ,,Soll das lieht 
des heilgen geistes eim menschen natiirlich inliihtende werden, so muos 
der heilge geist ein menschen in voller demuot finden.“ In dieselbe Gruppe 
gehort Einfluf, eigentlich das Einstr6men der Gottheit in den Menschen: 
»Das machet der influs des gotlichen lihtes in allen werken.“ Ein mit 
groBer Ploétzlichkeit der Seele sich aufdrangender Eindruck kann passend 
durch das Wort Einfall charakterisiert werden: ,,Do horte ich vil von 
dem lidende unsers herrn sagen, also das mir das liden also gar faste (kraf- 
tig) inviel.“ Auch unser Einblick ist mystischen Ursprungs: ,,Das die 
mittel (was zwischen Gott und dem Menschen steht) zuo lest also diinne 
werdent, daz man die gotlichen inblicke hat vil nahe.“ Ebenso geht Ein- 
wirkung auf den mystischen Sprachgebrauch zuriick. Es heiBt zum Bei- 
spiel, daB die Fehler des Menschen ,,hinderent der minniclicher inwiir- 
kunge des heiligen geistes“. 

Zum SchluB noch ein paar Worte iiber eingefleischt, das zwar seiner 
Bedeutung nach von der eben besprochenen Gruppe etwas abweicht, aber 
formell und dadurch daB es gleichfalls zuerst bei den Mystikern auftaucht, 
mit ihr nahe verwandt ist. Wir verwenden es ja heute hauptsachlich in 
Verbindungen wie ,,ein eingefleischter Bosewicht‘*. Urspriinglich aber be- 
zeichnet es nach dem Vorbild des lateinischen incarnatus die Fleischwer- 
dung der Gottheit: ,,Also ward das ewige wort ingefleischet“. Spater 
spricht man dann in nahem AnschluB an die urspriingliche Verwendungs- 
weise von einem eingefleischten (= fleischgewordenen) Engel, dann von 
einem eingefleischten Teufel, und von da aus ist zu der neuhochdeutschen 
Verwendung des Wortes (,,eingefleischter Bésewicht“) nur ein Schritt. 


BERICHTE UND MITTEILUNGEN 


Corrections 

I regret to have overlooked in my report on the Annual Meeting of 
the M. L. A. (February issue p. go) the paper of Professor Harold S. Jantz, 
entitled William Bentley and Christoph Daniel Ebeling: The Establishment 
of Intellectual and Literary Interchange between Germany and the United 
States (Comparative Literature Group IV). 

I must also correct an error concerning the Alfred Loewenberg Col- 
lection of Modern German Drama (October issue p. 300): line 6 should 
read three thousand instead of three hundred. Our estimate of the printed 
bibliography was unfortunately far too low, especially after we decided 
to add available information in regard to first production of bylaws. But 
announcements will be mailed to those having sent preliminary orders as 
soon as the catalogue has appeared. —E. F. 


The following misprints appeared in the March issue of Monatshefte 
on page 138, 2nd column: Line 17 should have read “Iffland,s.” Line 18 
should have read “Rud. Kayser’s”. Line 28 should have read “now” instead 
of “not”. 


Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Inc. 

Der bekannte Wirtschaftsfiihrer Ferdinand Thun, Reading, Pa., hat 
$100,000 fiir den Stiftungsfonds der Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation 
zur Verfiigung gestellt. Die Foundation will einen Fonds von $2,000,000 
sammeln, um damit ein amerikanischdeutsches Kulturzentrum im Old 
Custom House in Philadelphia zu griinden. Dieses historische Gebaude, 
das die amerikanische Regierung der Foundation verpachtet hat, wird ge- 
genwartig durch die Works Progress Administration wiederhergestellt. 

Dr. W. K. Thomas, secretary and treasurer of the foundation, gibt 
ferner bekannt, daB der friihere Attorney General William A. Schnader 
den Vorsitz im Pennsylvania — AusschuB dieses Stiftungsfonds itibernom- 
men hat und da in New York unter der Fiihrung eines bekannten An- 
walts, Herrn Theodor H. Thiesing, und in Baltimore unter der Leitun 
von Pastor Fritz O. Evers, Pfarrer der Zions Gemeinde, ahnliche Aus- 
schiisse ins Leben gerufen worden sind. Dem nationalen Stiftungsausschu8 
sind als Mitglieder beigetreten: 

Dr. Carl W. Ackerman, Dean, Columbia University School of Jour- 
nalism; Dr. Isaiah Bowman, President, Johns Hopkins University; Wilson 
Compton, General Manager, National Lumber Manufacturers Association; 
Dr. Stephen Duggan, Director, Institute of International Education, Inc.; 
Dr. Haven Emerson, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Judge Otto R. Heiligman; Lieut. Col. Edgar Erskine Hume. 

Alvin Johnson, Director, The New School for Social Research; John 
Bassett Moore, international lawyer; Arno P. Mowitz, Philadelphia attor- 
ney; Frederic M. Sackett, former Ambassador to Germany; Dr. Lewis C. 
Scheffey; Capt. Louis H. Schmidt, President, German Society of Pennsyl- 
vania; Jacob Gould Schurman, former Ambassador to Germany; Dr. 
George E. Vincent, former President, Rockefeller Foundation; Dr. Wil- 
liam Allen Neilson, former President, Smith College. 
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Four Lectures, 
(Original and in Translation), given at 
German Universities in February, 1936, 
by James Taft Hatfield. Northwestern 
University Press, Evanston, Illinois, 1396. 
108 pp. Cloth. 


The Sources of the Faust Tradition 
from Simon Magus to Lessing, 
by Philip Mason Palmer and Robert Pat- 
tison More. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1936. VI, 300 pp. Cloth. $3.50 
Circumstances make strange bedfellows, 
even among books. The pairings of the 
two above-mentioned volumes, widel 
a in subject matter and treatment, 1s 
ue to the fact that as their reviewer I 
owe to their authors a profound apology. 
Three years ago, I had accepted them for 
notice in the Monatshefte, but before I 
was able to take them up, I was overtaken 
by illness. When, about a year later, I 
had recovered sufficiently to return to 
scholarly work, I had to face a number 
of definite obligations of larger —_ 
which I had likewise assumed previously, 
and which could not be ned any 
longer. Thus I lost track of the two 
volumes, which had disappeared from my 
desk. Only recently they turned up again 
among my books, and I decided that 
nothing should prevent me from making 
a clean breast of the matter as soon as 
my work on the Faust-Index would be 
over with. This being the case, I am 
trying to make what little amends I can, 
beyond confessing: Fratres, peccavi. 


Professor Hatfield’s “Four Lectures” 
were delivered by him, upon invitation of 
the Deutsche Akademie in Munich, at ten 
German universities, one at each institu- 
tion. Published in book form, in the 
original German in which they were 
given, they form an authentic record of 
an academic good-will tour of somewhat 
unusual scope and prestige in the interest 
of international understanding. At that 
time, American friends of Germany no 
less than German friends of America 
were still hopeful that the threatening 
breach in American-German relations 
could at least be kept from widening. 

The ten universities visited were: Bonn, 
reg GieBen, Frankfort, Berlin, Leip- 
zig, Tiibingen, Freiburg, Heidleberg, and 


Munich. As subjects for his addresses the 
lecturer offered them the following four 
topics to choose from: first, Die deutsche 
Kultur in Amerika; second, Das amerika- 
nische Erziebungssystem; third, Amerika- 
nisches Leben auf dem Lande und in der 
Stadt; fourth, Longfellow als Mittler deut- 
scher Kultur. Four institutions chose the 
first, four the second, and one each the 
third and fourth. 


In their general tone and spirit these 
animated discourses are far removed from 
customary academic stiffness and formal- 
ity. In structural make-up, in the presen- 
tation of ideas and opinion, as also in their 
linguistic phrasing, they are characterized 
by ease and freedom, as well as by that 
picturesque forcefulness for which our 
colleague enjoys a well-established repu- 
tation. They are frankly and delightfull 
self-expressive, self-revealing. There is 
New England and Chicago (not New 
York!), Northwestern University and 
Harvard, the American college and 
church, Puritanism and stern ethical stan- 
dards, communal solidarity and national 
progress. As a matter of fact, a distin- 
guished, typically American scholar and 
teacher, who for a lifetime has lived, ob- 
served, and proclaimed the subjects under 
discussion, speaks about them to his for- 
eign listeners from a fulness of his heart 
and knowledge. Even the German in 
which he delivers himself is peculiarly his 
own. Rightly conscious of a remarkable 
mastery of the German idiom, he prefers 
to retain occasional nonconformities of 
word or phrasing rather than submit to 
conventional standardization by an out- 
sider. Gebalt und Gestalt in this strongly 
personal publication are Hatfield. I hope 
and believe that his German audiences 
appreciated his message only so much 

e more. We certainly do. 

“The Sources of the Faust Tradition” 
by Professors Palmer and More belongs 
to the opposite sphere of academic per- 
formance. There the book was the man. 
Here strictest scholarly objectivity reigns. 
The authors almost disappear behind their 
nonetheless exacting oa as editors of 
records of past ages. 

The materials brought together in this 
volume are grouped in four sections, 
which are numbered II, III, IV, V re- 
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spectively, a brief general introduction 
of three pages figuring as I. Section II, 
The Forerunners of Goethe’s Faust, pre- 
sents in English translation (in part by 
the authors, in part taken from available 
publications) the ~~ of Simon Magus, 
Cyprian of Antioch, and Theophilus of 
Adana. Not only the early accounts but 
also the later versions of the Legenda 
Aurea are given. As many as 19 pages 
are thus devoted to Simon, 16 to Cyprian, 
and 18 to Theophilus. Section III (46 pp.) 
furnishes 20 so-called “Faustsplitter”, 
dealing with the historical Faust, from 
Tritheim’s famous letter of 1507 to the 
account by Philipp Camerarius of 1591. 
Joy Sones given in beth the original Latin 
or German and the authors’ English ren- 
derings. In section IV appears a diplo- 
matically accurate reprint of the English 
Faust Book of 1592 (based on a photo- 
static ——— of the unique volume 
in the British Museum), with occasional 
references to a previous edition by H. 
Logeman (Ghent, 1900), which is said to 
be out of print and difficult to obtain. 
In Section V, finally, are grouped to- 
gether a few of the scant references to 
the popular Faust performances of the 
17th and 18th centuries (in English trans- 
lation, based on Creizenach and, in one 
instance, GeiBler), the German text of the 
Ulm puppetplay, and the extant materials 
bearing on Lessing’s Faust. 

The selection of the materials, we are 
told, has been made after careful consid- 
eration, and, be it said emphatically and 
unreservedly, the personal work of the 
authors as editors, translators, annotators, 
indexers, and bibliographers has been 
done throughout on a high level of schol- 
arly excellency. Nevertheless, I cannot 
help feeling that the volume suffers some- 
what from what seems to have been a 
conflicting dualism of aim: erudite schol- 
arship on the one hand and practical use- 
fulness as a supplementary class text on 
the other. According to the Preface, the 
authors had in mind undergraduates re- 
ceiving their first serious introduction to 
Goethe’s “Faust”, for whom the volume 
is to furnish collateral reading as “back- 
ground”. For such a purpose, however, 
much, if not all, of the matter in Sections 
II and III is of questionable value. It is 
intellectually and culturally interesting, 
no doubt, but it can hardly be claimed 
to aid in the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of Goethe’s work, which offers 
enough knotty problems of its own. Half 
a dozen pages in the introduction to the 
student’s text edition would provide all 


that could be said to be really helpful in 
these two fields. Aside from that, the 
Chapbook (preferably the version of 
1795), Marlowe, someone of the puppet- 

lays, and the Lessing fragments should 
= ample as background for even a very 
serious introductory Faust course. I have 
no quarrel with the authors for printing 
the English Faust Book instead of the 
Spies version. Their reasons seem to me 
to be sound. But I do believe that even 


with their book planned essentially ac- 
cording to their intentions they might ad- 
vantageously have made room for the 


German text of 1725 by suitable reduc- 
tions in sections II and III, without there- 
by increasing the size of the volume. 


But then, the worth and usefulness of 
sO meritorious a piece of work does cer- 
tainly not stand or fall with the needs of 
undergraduates. To graduate students, 
to teachers of Faust courses, to students 
of Marlowe, and to all serious and intel- 
lectually curious lovers of the Faust tra- 
dition in literature the volume offers in 
readily accessible form a large amount of 
valuable material, which otherwise would 
have to be gathered together from widely 
scattered publications. 


—A. R. Hoblfeld 
University of Wisconsin. 


Der deutsche Dichter um die Jahrhun- 
dertwende und seine Abgelostheit von 
der Gesellschaft, 


Hans Wilhelm Rosenhaupt. Heft 66, 
Sprache und Dichtung, Bern-Leipzig 1939, 
287 S., Preis: 9 Schweizer Franken. 


Wenn man das Leben der Menschheit 
— der Begriff ,,Leben” ist hier nicht bio- 
funktionell gefaBt — mit einem grofen 
Strom vergleicht, worin sich alles Wis- 
sen, alle Tatigkeit und alle Wiinsche lang- 
sam weiterschieben, so darf man schon 
sagen, da8 durch den Zuwachs an kon- 
kreter Information, durch arbeitsames 
Spezialistentum dieser Strom in den letz- 
ten fiinfzig Jahren ungemein verbreitert, 
viel mehr verbreitert als vertieft worden 
ist. Um das Bild fortzufiihren, ist es 
sicher zutreffend zu behaupten, daB das 
Strombett nicht ausgereicht hat, alles 
Neue zu fassen und zu halten und dab 
Abzweigungen im FluBlauf eingetreten 
sind, die nach einer gewissen Strecke sich 
wieder mit dem Hauptstrom vereinigten. 
Eine solche Abzweigung in sehr kleinem 
Verhaltnis zum groBen Strom des Le- 
bens—eine Abzweigung, die die deutsche 
Literatur betrifft, wird von Rosenhaupt 
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in dem obigen Buche einer genauen Un- 
tersuchung unterzogen. 


Dem Titel nach miiBte man glauben, 
daB der deutsche Dichter schlechthin, der 
um 1900 am Schaffen war, dargestellt 
ware. Dem ist aber nicht so; sondern 
Rosenhaupt befaBt sich vorzugsweise mit 
fiinf Mannern: Rilke, George, Hofmanns- 
thal, Thomas Mann und Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, wirft daneben eine Reihe Schlag- 
lichter auf andere Zeitgenossen. Auch 
wird der Ausdruck ,,Jahrhundertwende” 
recht weit genommen. Das Buch umrahmt 
die Zeitspanne vom Naturalismus bis zur 
Neuen Sachlichkeit, also rund eine Epoche 
von fiinfzig Jahren. Uber die Anwen- 
dung des Wortes ,,Gesellschaft” liesse 
sich streiten. Der Verfasser gibt zu, da8 
er darunter das ,,Biirgertum” versteht, 
aber ,,Gesellschaft” gebraucht, weil die- 
ser Ausdruck von den Dichtern selber 
angewandt worden. Es ware doch wohl 
besser esen ,,Biirgertum” so sagen, 
um nicht mit dem von dem Soziologen 
Ferdinand Tonnies eingefiihrten und jetzt 
so vielfach ausgesprochenen Gegensatz 
von Gesellschaft und Gemeinschaft zu- 
sammenzustossen. 


Im Laufe des 19. Jahrhunderts gingen 
die biirgerlichen Ideale von solchen Grup- 
bildungen wie Familie, Klasse und 
t aus den Fugen und die verschie- 
denen Emanzipationsbestrebungen zielten 
uecksilberartig in alle Richtungen. In 
ieser Verwirrung wuBten viele Dichter 
nicht: wohin? Eine Reihe von ihnen — 
und diese nimmt Rosenhaupt aufs Korn 
—sahen ihre Zuflucht in einem weltfernen 
Asthetizismus, indem sie sich, wie der 
Verfasser sagt, von der Gesellschaft ab- 
lésten. Wie diese Ablésung vor sich ging 
und sich auswirkte, wird in neun Kapi- 
teln ausgefiihrt. 

Im ersten Kapitel gibt Rosenhaupt 
eine kurze Ubersicht, in welcher Weise 
die moderne Dichtung eine Kritik an der 
Gesellschaft iibt, dem dann im zweiten 
Kapitel eine Kritik des Dichters folgt, 
der durch seine Ich-haltung zur Behand- 
lung von Kiinstlerproblemen und zum 
Drang zur Einsamkeit getrieben wird. 
Da die Wirklichkeit dem Dichter nichts 
bedeutet, gelangt er zu einer schauspieler- 
haften Leben gegeniiber, 
die im dritten Kapitel durch Eee. 
gen iiber soziale, psychische und sstilis- 
tische Unfestigkeit im Leben und in der 
Dichtung gekennzeichnet wird. 

Durch Heranziehung eines Ausdrucks 
aus der Physik erklirt Rosenhaupt im 


vierten Kapitel diese Unfestigkeit und 
nennt den modernen Dichter ,,vektorlos”, 
d.h. er gehért nicht in das Kraftfeld der 
menschlichen Gegenwart. Ein zielbewuB- 
ter Wille ist dem Dichter nicht linger 
eigen. Er sucht Zuflucht in der Vergan- 
= fiihlt sich als der ,,Letzte” und 
iebelt mit der Idee vom Tod. In seiner 
Abgelostheit stehen der Dichter als auch 
seine dargestellten Personen _,,stiickhaft” 
da. Dieser Begriff, aus der Gestaltpsy- 
chologie tibernommen, wird im fiinften 
Kapitel angewandt zur Erklarung der 
Unverbundenheit zur Welt und zu an- 
deren Menschen. Die Stiickhaftigkeit 
zeigt sich an einem gewissen Liebesman- 
get. Die Dichter gewinnen keine Bezie- 
ungen zum Milieu, worin sie leben. An- 
statt dessen versuchen sie eine Schein- 
iiberwindung durch die Flucht in die An- 
tike oder wenden sich leblosen Dingen 
zu. Dabei aber bleibt ihnen das Angst- 
fiihl vor der Unheimlichkeit und der 
amonie des unerklarlichen Daseins. 

Da es dem Dichter durch seine Abge- 
léstheit an Lebenserfahrung fehlt, so 
fehlt ihm auch das Wirklichkeitsgefiihl. 
Nur durch die Flucht in die Unwirklich- 
keit versucht er sich zu retten, stellt das 
Leben als ein Spiel dar und liebt Dim- 
merungs- und Nachtmotive. Oder er ver- 
senkt sich in eine sch6énheitstrunkene 
Rauschkunst, widmet sich zuweilen der 
Groteske und sucht sein Heil in der 
Mystik (6. Durch die Abge- 
léstheit vom Leben getrieben wiinscht 
sich der Dichter einen abgetrennten Raum, 
wo er keine Bindung mit der tbrigen 
Welt zu unterhalten braucht, und Rosen- 
haupt findet dafiir den markanten Aus- 
druck ,,Inseldasein” im Anklang an die 
Dichtergruppe, die sich 1899 unter dem 
Namen ,,Die Insel” zusammentat. Mit 
Hilfe des Inselmotivs — es mag ein wirk- 
liches oder nur ein symbolisches Eiland 
sein — kann sich das Ich, so wird im 
siebenten Kapitel ausgefiihrt, in seiner 
Schénheit pflegen. Allerdings ist die In- 
seldichtung keine Kleinraumdichtung; 
denn dem Kleinraumkiinstler fehlt die 
Sehnsucht und die Unzufriedenheit, die 
fiir den pabgelésten” Dichter notwendi- 
ger Antrieb ist. 

Eine Dichtung, die nicht mit dem Bo- 
den verwurzelt ist, gestaltet mit Vorliebe 
unstete Menschen (8. Kapitel). Entwe- 
der sind es kulturverbundene Reisende, 
naturgefesselte Wanderer oder berufliche 
Fahrende, wie Artisten und Zirkusleute, 
deren Leben geschildert wird. 

Der vom Burgertum abgeléste Dichter 
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fiihlt, daB ihm durch den Bruch zwischen 
Leben und Geist — denn als geistiger 
Mensch hat er sich eingestellt — seine 
natiirliche, schépferische Tatigkeit be- 
droht ist. Im neunten Kapitel zeigt Ro- 
senhaupt, wie sich der Dichter auf ver- 
schiedene Weise zu retten sucht: Fami- 
lienketten werden zerschlagen, das Ich 
brutalisiert, Generationen im Gegensatz 
zu einander gestellt, das Leben eine 
rein damonische Macht geschildert, der 
Geistige als Apostel neuer Ideen darge- 
stellt, eine visionare Welt erfunden oder 
schlieBlich im Freitod ein Ausweg ge- 
sucht. 

So weit der ne des Buches, des- 
sen These durch viele Beispiele und 
Zeugnisse aus den Werken der zeitgenés- 
sischen Dichter und Kritiker gestiitzt 
wird. Die groBe Anzahl der Aussagen 
wird vielleicht dem Verfasser den Vor- 
wurf einbringen, da8 er mit einem Zet- 
telkasten gearbeitet hatte. Das sollte kein 
Tadel sondern ein Lob sein. Fiille, Voll- 
standigkeit und Genauigkeit sind langst 
anerkannte, preisenswerte Tugenden der 
Natur- und Sozialwissenschaftler, die die 
Geisteswissenschaft gut gebrauchen kann. 
Interpretationen der angefiihrten Dichter 
und ihrer Werke — viele davon sind 
geistvolles Eigentum des Verfassers — 
werfen neues Licht auf die deutsche 
Dichtung der letzten fiinfzig Jahre. 

Es drangt sich nun die Frage auf: Wie 
weit hat Rosenhaupt mit seiner Grund- 
idee Recht? In seinem ebenso interessan- 
ten Buche wie dem Vorliegenden — es ist: 
Die Lebensbejahung in der deutschen 
Dichtung um 1900 von Elisabeth Darge 
(Breslau 1934) — wird gerade das Ge- 
= bewiesen. Natiirlich ruft Fri. 

arge andere Dichter und ihre Werke 
zu Zeugen auf. Was Rosenhaupt betrach- 
tet hat, ist der Nebenstrom des Astheti- 
zismus in der Dichtung und sein Buch 
ist eine der gelungensten Studien tiber 
die Dekadenz in der deutschen Dichtung. 

Klarer waren des Verfassers Angaben 
geworden, wenn er etwas naher auf die 
geistige Stellung des deutschen Biirger- 
tums eingegangen ware. Wer hat sich 
in den letzten hundert Jahren mehr ver- 
andert: der Biirger oder der Kiinstler? 
Zweifellos der Birger. Sein Leben ist 
demokratischer und machtvoller gewor- 
den. Ein schnelleres Zeittempo fiihrte 
einen Wechsel in den Lebensbedingungen 
herbei. Der Dichter bleibt dabei meistens 
viel statischer. Er ist Diener der Kunst 
und die Kunst ist viel konservativer als 
das Leben. ,,Abgeléste” waren schon 


Kleist, Novalis, Hélderlin, Biichner. Nur 
trat die Abgeléstheit nicht in solchem 
Ma®Be ein, wie um die Jahrhundertwende. 
Bezeichnend dafiir ist, daB gerade die 
eben genannten dlteren Dichter erst um 
1900 richtig verstanden wurden. 
Wie weit ist es Rosenhaupt gelun 
die Dichter, die er besonders im 
hat, in seine These einzurangieren? Im 
Falle von Rilke und Hofmannsthal wer- 
den die meisten Kritiker mit ihm iiber- 
einstimmen, obwohl Hofmannsthal, als 
er alter wurde, Anzeichen zur Vereini- 
gung mit dem Leben gibt. Man lese ein- 
mal das Drama ,,Der Turm” daraufhin 
durch. George und Thomas Mann haben 
in ihren spateren Werken bewubt eine 
Synthese zwischen Geist und Leben her- 
zustellen sich bemiiht. Und Gerhart 
Hauptmann kann man kaum zu den ,,Ab- 
aed zahlen. Er hat sich immer als 
itglied der Gesellschaft gefiihlt. Sein 
HaB8 galt nicht dem Biirgertum, sondern 
dem SpieBbiirgertum. Uberhaupt haben 
die ,,abgelésten” Dichter und aestheti- 
schen Kritiker groBe Schwierigkeiten, 
zwischen dem Birger und dem SpieB- 
biirger zu unterscheiden. Zur Berichti- 
gung uber Gerhart Hauptmann sei ge- 
sagt, ,,Bahnwarter iel” nicht von 
1892 ist (S.121), sondern schon 1888 in 
der Miinchener ,,Gesellschaft” veréffent- 
licht wurde. Die auf Seite 255 zitierten 
Zeilen stammen aus dem Epos _ ,,Prome- 
thidenlos”. Uber die Gallionsfiguren (S. 
260) berichtet Hauptmann ausfihrlich im 
Roman ,,Atlantis”. Sie sind dem Besucher 
der Ostsee nichts Neues und das Haupt- 
mann jedes Jahr die Gestade dieses Was- 
sers aufsucht, so wird er immer daran er- 
innert worden sein. Eine Untersuchung 
iiber das Inselmotiv bei Hauptmann 
stellte Felix A. Voigt in der Germanisch- 
Romanischen Monatsschrift 1934 an, die 
dann in den Hauptmann-Studien, 1. Band, 
1936 neuabgedruckt und erweitert wurde. 
Eine Reihe Druckfehler leichter Art 
sind vorhanden, die aber zu keinem ma- 
teriellen Mi®verstandnisse fiihren k6énnen. 
In den bibliographischen Angaben, die 
sonst sehr vollstandig und aufschluBreich 
sind, sucht man vergeblich einige Namen, 
die im Text genannt werden, z. B. Lernet- 
Holenia und Ringelnatz. Auch wiirde das 
Buch, das eine Fundgrube fiir die Deu- 
tung der neueren deutschen Dichtung ist, 
fiir den Gebrauch und zum Nachschla- 
n sehr gewonnen haben, wenn es ein 
Namen- und Sachregister hatte. 
—Hermann Barnstorff 
The University of Missouri. 
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Der Streit um den Sergeanten Grischa, 


by Arnold Zweig, ed. Peebles, Harper 
Brothers, 1939, $1.20. 


This is undoubtedly one of the great 
war books, and its subject deserves to be 
put before American students. But as 
an intermediate text its suitability is 
questionable. The complete novel itself, 
instead of straightforwardly narrating 
events, presents single scenes revealing 
characteristic conditions or states of mind 
among a wide variety of locales and 
characters. Only to understand what 
ae is still more difficult for the un- 
sophisticated student in this 167 page 
abridgment than in the original 500-page 
novel. 

Active happenings, the escape and flight 
of Grischa, to 
chapters. By page 49 Grischa is a pris- 
oner of Lychow’s division and the whole 
remainder of the book concerns the back- 
and-forth of communiqués about his sen- 
tence. The Rechtsstreit reveals with 
splendid irony war conditions and inner- 
army intrigue. But the American student 

rhaps lacks the sophistication to see in 
it more than a senseless postponement of 
a foregone conclusion. 

Nor does the style lend itself to ease 
of comprehension. Often sentences with 
hanging participles or long-delayed verbs 

even the second-year student, and 
the notes, fortunately at the bottom of 
the page, do not always come to the 
rescue. The words used cover a wide 
range, including some special war terms 
and colloquialisms; the vocabulary omits 
the first 400 words of “standardized lists”. 

One should hail the day on which “Der 
Streit um den Sergeanten Grischa” is 
made available to American students. Yet, 
despite this school edition, probably still 
only the more mature and advanced stu- 
dents will comprehend it, and they, 
doubtless, could read the original. 


—M. F. Lawson 
Oberlin College. 


Deutscher Stil, 

Advanced Composition, Selections from 
German Authors with English Text, 
Notes, and Vocabulary by Edward Vere 
Brewer, Associate Professor of German, 
University of California, and Fritz Melz, 


Instructor of German, University of Cali- 
fornia. Prentice-Hall, New York, 1939. 
182 pp. Price $1.50. 


Das Buch hat drei Abteilungen. Die 
erste enthalt vierzehn Prosaabschnitte er- 
zahlender oder beschreibender Natur von 
70 bis 150 Zeilen Lange, die Werken 
deutscher Dichter des 19. und 20. Jahr- 
hunderts entnommen sind. An jeden Ab- 
schnitt schlieBt sich ein anderer in engli- 
scher Sprache, der sich an den voraufge- 
gangenen deutschen nach Wortschatz 
und Inhalt anlehnt. Die zweite Abteilung 
enthalt 10 Essays von Schiller, Goethe, 
Lessing, Treitschke, Hermann Grimm, 
Tieck, Thomas Mann, Nietzsche und 
Gundolf. Auch hier folgen englische Ab- 
schnitte den deutschen. Die dritte Ab- 
teilung bringt 6 Gedichte von Uhland, 
Schiller, Liliencron, Avenarius und C. F. 
Meyer. Jedem Gedicht gehen Bemer- 
kungen tiber den Dichter und seine Ge- 
dichte vorauf, wahrend eine Anzahl Fra- 

n und drei Themen folgen. In zwei 

isten folgen dann noch Redewendun- 
gen, denen sich ein deutsch-englisches 
und ein englisch-deutsches Wéorterver- 
zeichnis anschlieBen. Von den Prosaab- 
schnitten laBt sich sagen, daB sie mit 

oBer Umsicht ausgewahlt sind. Viel- 
eicht diirfte der zweite Abschnitt, aus 
,90ll und Haben” entnommen, der ein- 
zige sein, der zu stark aus dem Zusam- 
menhang herausgenommen ist. Die Aus- 
wahl der Essays zeigt ziemliche Mannig- 
faltigkeit und diirfte auch denen zusagen, 
die schwerere Stoffe besprechen und 
iibersetzen wollen. Will man Gedichte 
iiberhaupt fiir stilistische Ubungen ver- 
wenden, bekanntlich bestehen dariiber 
Meinungsverschiedenheiten, so diirften die 
in der dritten Abteilung gebotenen in 
jeder Beziehung befriedigen. Vielleicht 
ware es ratsam gewesen, auch einige 
Prosaabschnitte aufzunehmen, die dem 
Studenten als Muster fiir seine eigene 
Arbeit hatten dienen kénnen. Das Buch 
ist seit Jahren die erste Ver6ffentlichung 
fiir Fortgeschrittene und diirfte darum 
iiberall, wo solche Kurse gegeben werden, 
freudig begriiBt werden. Druck und Aus- 
stattung des Buches sind von bekannter 

Giite. 
—E. P. Appelt 

University of Rochester. 


